Clase Every 
Textile Mill 
In the Nation 


An BEéitorial - 
FME textile strike is sweep- 

ing the textile areas of 
the nation from Maine to 
Alabama with 
power. 


The stored-up militaney| 
and determination of the 
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workers, held in check by the 
A. F. of L. leaders during 
months of fruitless arbitra- gus 


tion maneuvers, is now break | 
ing through all barriers as 
the workers’ picket lines close} 


down mill after mill. 


George A Sloan, of the 


Cotton Textile -Institute, 
whistling to keep up courage 
in the face of the tremendous 
syeep of the strike, makes 


umber of mills and men 
still working. Obviously, the 
bosses are interested in check- 
ing the spread of the strike 
by spreading pessimism 
among the workers. At this 
stage this is one of their chief 
weapons, 


But Mr. Sloan convenient- 
ly forgets one simple fact: a 
mill open today is a mill 
closed temorrow! 

Those workers still in the 
mills are not satisfied work- 
ers. They are not less mili- 
tant than the hundreds of 
thousands already on the 
pieket lines. They are still in 
the mills only because of the 
lack of 100 per cent organi- the 
zation in all of the 3,500 tex- 
tile mills, and because of the 
weakness of the strike prepa- 
rations. The U.T.W. leaders, 
instead of energetically pre- 
paring the strike almost 
unanimously demanded by 
the delegates to the recent 
U.T.W. convention, preferred 
to spend their time in Wash- 
ington maneuvering with the 
bosses and the N.R.A. offi- 
cials. For those reasons some 
mills are still operating. 

The strike is one day old. 
Already more than a half- 

million men and women are 


: 15.80 ro a . r 
strike gane Nene 417 
new forces as the picket lines 
sweep from mill to mill. This 
is the answer to Mr. Sloan’s 
efforts, aided by the capital- 
ist press, to spread defeatist 
propaganda in the interests 
of the bosses: 


Our advice to all those 
prone to accept Mr. Sloan’s 
predictions is simply this: 
don’t brag too early; watch 
this. strike spread! 

Already more workers are 
involved than in anyꝙꝓærevious 
strike. The next few days 
will see the textile workers 
of the country standing solid, 
1,000,000 strong, in a united 
fight for their demands. 

The Communist Party 
nevertheless emphasizes that 
the sweep of the strike can 
only develop to its maximum 

wer if and when the work- 
ers themselves take over the 
job of spreading the strike. 


Workers in the many un- 
organized mills require lead- 
ership. They are discontented 
and militant. They are not 
scabs. But they might not 
strike if left to themselves 
due to lack of organization 
and to lack of strike experi- 
ence. 

The job now is to reach 
these workers, to organize 
them, to draw them into the 


tically respond to the call of 
workers from neighboring 
mills. 

The Communist Party 
urges the following immedi- 
ate measures to guarantee a 
100 per cent strike: 

1) Mass picket lines in 
front of every struck mill to 
keep the mills closed until 
every demand of the strikers 
is granted. 

2) Mass delegations and 
mass marches to neighboring 
mills to bring the workers of 
every mill (cotton, wool, silk, 
rayon, etc.) out on strike. 

8) Election of rank and file 
strike committee in every 
mill to organize and lead the 
mass picketing, and particu- 
larly the organization of such 
committees in the new mills 
drawn into the strike. 

4) Mass recruiting of the 
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Convicts 12 
Of Vagrancy 


Militant Workers Were 
Arrested in Raids; 
LL.D. to Appeal 


SACRAMENTO, Cal.—Twelve 
verdicts of guilty and 13 acquittals 
were handed down by a jury here 
P of 


working class 
charged with “vagrancy” following 
their arrest in raids during the ter- 
ror reign at the time of the San 
Francisco general strike. 

The convictions will cor 
the International foie te 
announced. 

Those found guilty face the max- 
imum sentence 


Wabi fave ee of criminal 
syndicalism. 

A. special Criminal Syndicalism 
Defense office will be opened in 
Sacramento by the International 
Labor Defense, it was announced. 

The original indictments on crim- 
inal syndicalism were ob- 
tained before the Grand Jury had 
seen the complaints or listened to 
the evidence, it was revealed. On 
A N a filed by Leo Gallagher, | 
I. L. D. attorney, four of the six 
counts in each case were dismissed. 
3 e Neil McAllister, 
owever, usily engaged in 
amending these counts. The de- 
fendants face from one to 14 years 
on each count. 


To Thwart 


Power Strike 


NEW YORK.—While evorkers of 
the Brooklyn Edison power plant 
were preparing yesterday to take a 
Strike vote next Friday to demand 
the reinstatement of three union 
men, moves were being made by 
leaders of the Brotherhood of 
Utility Employees of America to turn 
the whole question of the com- 
pany’s discrimination over to Mayor 
LaGuardia and the Uational In- 
dustrial Relations Board and thus 
prevent the strike. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Hlinore, vice- 
chairman of the Regional Labor 
Board, was assailed by Jerome 
Count, attorney for the Brother- 
hood and also an advisor on the 
public utilities code, as vicious“ 
and conducting herself in a man- 
ner “unbecoming to a public offi- 
cer.” Mrs. Herrick is accused by 
the union of having disclosed con- 
fidential union data to the employ- 


Union officials, after the anti- 
union role of the Regional Labor 
Board was revealed, have announced 
that they will take the case to the 
Industrial Relations Board and to 
Mayor LaGuardia, The union mem- 

„ however, are demanding 
strike action. In fact, workers in 
the Manhattan and Bronx dis- 
tributing systems of. the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company were prepar- 
ing to meet last night to take up 


Coast Juryſ 


movement) 


Main Demaids 


$22.50 per 30-hour week; highly 


(4) Recognition of the Union: 

Reinstatement of all workers 
victimized because of 
membership. 


(NOTE: For detailed statement of 


department see the Daily Worker of 
Tuesday, September 4.) 


Mass Picketing 
U. T. W. CHIEFS STALL 


Strike Spreads Fast in 
South—Gastonia 
Tight Shut 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 
LOWELL, Mass., Sept. 4.— 
Six thousand Lowell tex- 
tile workers out of 10,000 
struck at the first shift this 
morning, including 85 per 
cent of Boott and 90 per cent 


: Arms Inquiry and La 
Shows Wilson, 
Cag = Zaharoff Link 
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(Daily Worker i Bureau) 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 4— 
Cross examination of Henry R. 
Carse, president of the Electric Boat 
Company, by the Nye-Vandenberg 
Senate Committee, which opened its 
public hearings today, into the na- 
tional and international business 
practices of armament and muni- 
tions corporations, added some new 
“exhibits” to the familiar story of 
the “National Defense” activities of 
patrioteers who hold power in every 
capitalist country. 

Carse, whose company is now en- 
gaged in constructing the subma- 
rines for the Roosevelt big-navy, 
imperialist war preparations pro- 
gram, revealed the details of his 
firm’s working arrangements with 
Vickers, Ltd., the dominant, British 
armament concern; the intimacy of |. 
Sir Basil Zaharoff, internationally 


— 


| titled munitions power, with Presi- 


dent Woodrow Wilson; the stupen- 
dous profits and commissions paid 
to sales agents; the official navy 
connections of Vickers and Electric 
Boat; and other not unexpected 
revelations protruding from the in- 
exorable imperialist continuity be- 
tween 1914 and today. 

The Nye-Vandenberg resolution, 
Senate Resolution 206, ordered the 
investigating committee to consider 
“the desirability of creating a gov- 
ernment monopoly” of the manufac- 
ture of war instruments. 


Tied Up With Morgan, Rockefeller 
Carse informed the committee 
which Nye announced will meet for 
three weeks, that his firm’s main 
offices are at 40 Wall Street. Plants 
are located at Groton, Connecticut, 
and Bayonne, New Jersey. Wall 
Street banking connections include 
the Central Hanover Bank & Trust 
Company, the Rockefeller-controlled 
Chase National Bank, the Morgan- 
controlled Guaranty Trust Company 
and J. P. Morgan’s London branch, 
Morgan, Grenfel & Co. 
Carse were Lieutenant 
Lawrence Spear (retired, U.S. Navy), 
for some years a vice-president of 
Electric Boat; Henry R. Sutphen, 
vice-president; and U. S. Senator 
W. Warren Barbour, New Jersey 
manufacturer, member of the com- 
mittee who was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Larson on December 1, 1931 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Dwight W. Morrow, a part- 
~~ in J. P. Morgan. 
The high spot of the morning’s 


the question of a sympathy strike. 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Letters to the Daily Worker 


Indicate Drive Enthusiasm 


The enthusiasm which is sweep- 
ing the country for the 8-page Daily 
Worker—and for the drive to raise 
the $60,000 which will make this 
new paper possible—is illustrated in 
the content of the letters which 
have arrived in the Daily Worker 
contest: “Why Workers Should 
Read the Daily Worker!” 


.. I cannot hesitate to do my 
bit to help it along,” writes one 


whe acks that his name not be 


| 


used, “for only in this way can I 


show my appreciation for what it 

has done for me. 

„J, as an individual worker, found 
it necessary to turn to the Daily 
Worker. . . In no other paper was 
I able to find the answers to the 
economic problems as they con- 
cerned me. The Daily Worker 
helped me to interpret from a work- 
er's point of view. .. . I was finally 
led to the conelusion that I could 
no longer sit passively by during 
the evictions and hunger and wait 


(Continued on Page 2) 


of Merrimack Mills, the larg- 
est in the ig Plo the Nashua 


wrence ufacturing Com- 


panies were 50 per cent crippled. 
Nashua loom fixers came out 


tly organized 
the Boott plant gates in Lowell at 
the afternoon shift. 

Proposals by the Textile Workers 
Protective Union for united front 
action with the U. T. W., which 
has less than half as many mem- 
bers as the Protective in Lowell, 
were refused by Malloy and Welsh, 
Local U.T.W. officials. Malloy, 
invited by red-scared Protective of- 

ficials to speak at a Protective mass 
os Monday evening with 450 

rkers present, spent his entire 
time using solidarity phrases but 
praising the U. T. W. as “the only 
organization.” He failed to men- 
tion strike preparations. 

The worker who exposed Mal- 
loy’s phrases as empty talk was 
elected charman of the strike com- 
mittee chosen today at a Protec- 
tive meeting where 250 workers 
elected a rank and file strike com- 
mittee and captains of the picket 
lines, 

U. T. W. leaders stalled off a 
meeting called for 11 this morning 
where reports on the strike situa- 
tion were to have been made. U. 
T. W. workers can prevent this sort 
of evasion by their officials by 
electing rank and file strike com- 
mittees from each mill to cooperate 
with the Protective committees 
which raise the-same demands as 
the U. T. W. | 

The Lowell Courier-Citizen edi- 
torially hints that Lowell should 
follow Haverhill in forming a vigi- 
lante committee to run “reds” out 
of town. 


(Special te the Daily Worker) 
FALL RIVER, 2323 Sept. 4— 


Mills, thousands cheer strikers and 
boo scabs. The mills are 75 per cent 
tied up. 

Two strikers were arrested. Scab 
cars were ovemturned by angry 
strikers. 


ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 4.—Squad- 
rons of striking workers throughout 
the South sped from mill to mill 
today in trucks and other vehicles 
closing one mill after another where 
insufficient strike preparations had 
left the workers in doubt as to what 
action they should take. 

The success of these mass marches 
of striking pickets is evidenced by 
the fact that despite seriously inade- 
quate strike preparation in many 
sections here, more than 300,000 of 
the 500,000 mill workers. are already | 
out of the mills with more joining 
every hour. 
che preliminary reports of the 
employers reporting less than 50 per 
cent effectiveness of the strike are 
belied by the latest reports from the 
strike centers which depict a rapidly 
paralyzed textile industry here. 


GASTONIA, N. C., Sept. 4.—Strik- 
ers here have closed mills 100 per 
cent, and are sending special groups 
to. neighboring mills to close them 
down. ’ 

Joined by similar flying strike 
squadrons from Charlotte and Shel- 


In mass picketing of Fall River on 


| 


| (Continued on Page 2) 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN 
AT STANDSI 
SCAB CARS 


3 > ee 
6,000 of 10,000 Work. Reports to Washington 
ers Out in Lowell, Wich Show Swiftly Grow- 


ing · Movement 
‘ALL OUT BY TODAY’ 


UTW Leadership Talks 
of ‘Adjustments’ 
With Bosses 


By Seymour Waldman 
(Daily Worker Washington Bureau) 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
Sept. 4.—“All of the 300,000 
members of the United Tex- 
tile Workers (A. F. of L.) will 
be out on strike by Wednes- 
day,” Francis J. Gorman, spe- 
cial strike committee chair- 


‘man, announced today to the press 


in Washington strike headquarters. 
“Our next work is with the wnor- 
ganized. We're not calling off any 
ee We're calling, them on. 
is a strike to win strikes,” he 
N n . * 2 

In a strike press bulletin, Gor- 
man reported the general textile 
strike “a tremendous success,” on 
the basis “of detailed returns re- 
ceived in strike headquarters.“ 
“Reports issued by George A. Sloan 
(president of the Employers’ Cot- 
ton Textile Institute) in New York, 
showing mills running are, of 
course, Mr. Sloan’s expression of 
hope. I expect him to whistle to 
keep up his courage.” 

The pile of strike telegrams from 
scores of localities throughout the 
country, reporting workers’ strike 
enthusiasm and picket activity, 
continued to mount. 

“One of the interesting features 
of the strike is the participation of 
ex-service men. Let us remember 
that most ex-service men are work- 
ers. We count on ex-service 
men being with us everywhere,“ 
Gorman. said. 1 

Concerning talk here of “settle- 
ment” of the strike by the National 
Labor Relations Board, Gorman 
hinted that board “mediation” of 
the strike is not out of the pic- 
ture. We've made our proposals to 
Chairman Garrison, we’re in touch 
with him, and we'll be glad to meet 
with the employers,” Gorman said. 

The reference to the “proposals” 
made by the U.T.W. strike commit- 
tee to the N.L.R.B. meant the four 
“adjustments,” including compul- 
sory arbitration, which Gorman, 


without authority from the U. T. W. T 


conventions, advanced last week as 
a basis for ending the strike. His 
mention of the employers: recalls 
President Thomas F. McMahon’s 
Sunday remarks to your corre- 
spondent that the U.T.W. leaders 
will not stick to the specific de- 
mands made in New York by the 
recent U.T.W. convention. 

In view of Gorman’s strike claims 
of “a tremendous success” and his 
announcement that “we are deter- 
mined to crush despotism in the 
textile industry and today’s reports 
operations in every section 
should make it clear that our ob- 
jective will be achieved,” it would 
seem that there is no earthly rea- 
son for disregarding the conven- 
tion’s specific strike demands on 
hours, wages, loomage, shifts and 
other matters—except the U.T.W. 
leadership’s policy to sacrifice the 
rank and file militancy for con- 
tinued toleration, co-operation and 
encouragement from the employers 
and the government. 


Need 15,000 Signatures 


For Illinois Communists 


— 


CHICAGO, III., Sept. 4.—Fifteen 
thousand signatures are needed to 
place candidates of the Communist 
Party on the ballots in Illinois, The 
deadline has been extended to Sept. 
10th, when all signature lists must 
be turned in to the Communist 
Party campaign headquarters, room 
70, 201 So. Wells Street, this city. 

An intensive drive to fulfill the 
quota of signatures is necessary if 
the Communist Party candidates are 
to be placed on the ballot. Less 
than a week is left. Party units and 
sympathetic workers in mass organ- 
izations are being urged to e 
their efforts immediately. . 


20,000 New Readers by September 
1 means 20,000 Additional Recruits 
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NEW ENGLAND AREA 
LL AS THE WALKOUT SPREADS; 
JVERTURNED IN MASSACHUSETTS © 
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Strike Situation in Brief 


Strike-Wave Sweeps To- 
ward Complete Tie-Up 
in New England 


attempting to break picket lines. 


Strike already more than 60 per cent effective with 80-100 per 
cent out predicted for tomorrow, as thousands of new recruits join 
the picket lines every hour. More than 600,000 already out. 

Striking workers in South send special squadrons to mills open, 
successfully closing many mills in ome day. 

New Bedford mills closed solid, despite all false reports of em- 
ployers and press. Officials and police already preparing tear-gas 
attacks, with thugs being hired in great numbers. 

National Textile Union urges solid strike till all demands are 
granted. Warns against “arbitration” trap. 

Fall River mills out 75 per cent despite union officials’ 

Press in several cities already sounding provocative calls for 
violence “against reds.” National Guard mobilized in many towns 


Five thousand in Philadelphia answer strike call with picketing 
already closing eleven mills. Big Aberfoyle mill completely tied up. 
Police swing clubs on pickets at Lowell, Mass. 


HUNDREDS IN LINES 


N.T.W.U. Leaflet Urges 
Unity, Rank and 
File Control 


By Carl Reeve 
(Special to the Daily Worker) 
NEW BEDFORD. — Re. 
borts coming here from every 
textile center indicate that 
the strike wave is sweeping 
forward toward a complete 


1 


opposition. 


N. T. V. U. Urges Strike 
Action by Independents 


tie-up of the entire New Eng- 
land textile industry. 


, In Fall River, where the inde- 
pendent union officials opposed the 
strike, for example, the strike is 
now 75 per cent solid, with a 100 
per cent shut-down due tomorrow 
morning. 
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“NEW BEDFORD, 3 sick. 4.— 
The National Textile Workers Union 
today issued statement to indepen- 
dent unions whose conservative 
leadership decided against indepen- 
dent unions joining the strike. The 
N. T. W. U. calls on all members 
to strike solid in spite of their 
leaders. The text of the statement 
follows: 

Textile Workers: Now ‘is the 
time to strike, is the motto. 

“Members of A. F. T. O. of Fall 
River; Independent Sheeting Work- 
ers of Salem; American Indepen- 
dent Textile Union of Pawtucket; 
Textile Workers Protective Associa- 
tion of Lowell; Independent Tex- 
tile Union of Woonsocket. 

“The National Textile Workers 
Union appeals to all textile workers 


und -espectatty~to alt memeters of 
che independent unions to join the 
general textile strike for a 30-hour 
week, a 6-hour day, against the 
vicious stretchout system, and for 
adequate wage increases. 

“The general strike is the only 
effective way to wipe out the kill- 
ing stretchout that is being ex- 
tended in every textile mill at the 
present time. This general textile 
strike is the only effective answer to 
the N. R. A. National Labor Board 
that has forestalled or crushed one 
militant action of the textile work- 
ers after another, thus helping to 
maintain starvation wages and 
miserable working conditions in 
every textile mill. 

“Textile workers can win this gen- 


oe Pepperell plant 18 OPP on 

New Bedford is solid with all 30. 
000 out. In Rhode Island, 22,300: 
eastern Massachusetts, 7.000 to 10. 
000; 45,000 to 50,000 in Connecticut, 

The New Bedford Textile indus- 
try was at a complete standstill 
this morning, as every mill struck 
solid. Beginning at 5:30 a.m. the 
thousands of New Bedford textile 
workers massed around the mill 
gates and in all big mills not a 
Single worker went through the 
gates. 

A tour of the biggest mill sections 
of the North and South En 
ginning at 5 o’clock this morning 
showed that the workers have given 
their unanimous decision on the 
picket lines for strike. 

At the South End hundreds of 
workers gathered before the great 


(Continued on Page 2) 


Eleven Mills 
Are Picketed 
inPhiladelphia 


(Special to the Daily Worker). 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 4.— 
Five thousand workers responded 
to the general textile call here, most 
of them picketing 11 mills this 
morning, said William F. Kelley, U. 
„ W. vice-president and local 
strike leader. 


Concordia, Meyers, Goodimate, 
Goodishade, leading mills in silk, 
cotton, and woolen respectively are 
tied up. Helweg, another, large silk 
mill, will come out late this after- 
noon or tomorrow morning, said 
Kelley. Norristown,. Bridgeport, 
Milleville are out, with the large 
Aberfoyle Mill in Chester tied up. 
Upstate reports are not yet com- 
plete. 


Picketing this morning, in spite 
of rain, was heavily guarded by po- 
ice. Some police officials an- 
nounced they would ban mass pick- 
eting, while others permitted it to 
go on. 


A mass. meeting has been ar- 
ranged for Thursday at Kensington 
Labor Lyceum, Second and Cam- 
bria Sts. Mrs. Gifford Pinchot has 
been invited to speak but has not 
yet replied. All textile workers are 
urged to pack the hall sinee em- 
ployers here are using the usual 
trick of denying that their plants 
are affected, and an overflow meet- 
ing is the best way to counteract 
such lies. 


‘strike front with the textile work- 


Dartmouth mills and not a man 
went to work. The company m 

a futile effort to open the mt 
Opening the gates and lighting up 
the mill. But a half-hour after 
working time the guards, seeing 
that no one entered, locked up the 
gates. I went to the gates of the 
large Kilbourne mill and here 
crowds of hundreds of workers 
stood on every corner and before 
the gates. The mill was shut solid. 
No one working. The same story 
was repeated at the big Hathaway 
mill, the Page mill and others, not 
a man went to work in the face of 
the hundreds of pickets. Every 
mill in the South End, including 
all cotton mills, is closed down tight 
today. 


Silk Workers 


Move to Join 
Textile Fight 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
PATERSON, N. J., Sept. 4—In a 
statement issued today to the Daily 
Worker, two members of the Broad 
Silk Executive Board (A. F. of L.). 
Moe Brown and L. Valgo, declared 
that the silk employers’ assurance 
that the silk workers would not 

strike was a little premature. 
A call to all its members to take 
immediate steps to form a united 


Tire Mills Picketed 

The only mills in the South End 
working are the Goodyear - Fiske 
Tire Fabric Mills. These mills were 
somewhat affected but no real effoit 
was made to strike them today. 
Some strikers in front of these tire 
mills said, If we'd had a big picket 
line here today even the tire mills 
would have closed. They should 
have had a strong picket line here.” 

Thousands of textile strikers 
later began mass picketing the 
Goodyear-Fisk and Firestone plants 
on both the South and North End, 
concentrating their efforts to clos- 
ing the plants down by tonight, As 
some workers in these mills came 
out for lunch, booes and catcalis 
went up. Workers will mass picket 
the plant until it closes. The closing 
of these tire plants will make the 
strike in New Bedford 100 per cent 
effective. 

Fall River is reported out at least 
75 per cent despite the opposition 
to the strike of conservative inde- 
pendent union leaders. 


ers now out, regardless of all union 
affiliations, was also issued here 
today by the office of the National 
Textile Workers Union. 

Referring to the union agreement 
which the employers claim protects 
them from strike, they said, 

“This is a national strike. It is 
the silk employers who have 
broken the agreement, for al- 
ready two-thirds of the silk work- 
ers are working under wage cuts,” 
Brown and Valgo sta 

“We urge the silk woshers to 
join the textile strikers and make 
it a general strike. We urge that 
a mass meeting be called at once 
of all silk workers here to frame 
our local demands and to join the 
nation-wide textile strike.” 

“The National Textile Workers 
Union, in merging with the silk 
workers, has taken a vital step 
toward the unity of all workers 
in a wmnited front against the 
besses,” 


California Socialtst Leaders 
Climb on Sinclair Bandwagon 


Cotton Mills Closed Tight 

In the North End where also 
great cotton mills are located, the 
strike was equally effective. The 
big Waumsetta and Nashawena and 
Nash Mills were shut down with 
crowds of workers lining the ‘side- 
walks in front of the mill gates. 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 
Former State Secretary, Socialist 
Party of Cal. 

LOS ANGELES, Cal., Sept. 4. — 
Indicating the continued decay of 
the Socialist Party is the latest ac- 
tion of John C. Packard, until re- 
cently a national executive com- 
mittee man and even now a State 
Executive committeeman of the So- 

cialist Party. 

Packard, following in the- heels of 
the primary which resulted in Sin- 


for Organized Class Struggle! 


clair’s nomination as Democratic 


These mills tried to work, but out of © 
the thousands only one or two in 
some departments went to work. 
Only the Firestone Tire Fabric plant 
remained working today in the 
North End. The entire cotton tex- 
tile industry of New Bedford is 
closed tight as a drum. The New 
Bedford Rayon plant in the North 
End is also shut tignt. 

There were few police in evidente 
this morning, only a half dozen be- 
fore each mill. It ts „ theo 


candidate for Governor, announced 
his endorsement of Sinclai:. 

This action of Packard’s was not 
unexpected. Sinclair consulted with 
Packard last Spring while he was 
writing his Epic pamphlet; and even 
refers in the pamphlet to Packard 
as one of his supporters. 

Unlike J. Stitt Wilson, Packard 
waited until after the primaries so 
that he would know where his main 
political chance lay. Wilson, on 
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‘Mass Burial for Aged 
: _ Mother of Prisoner 


f 1 Communist Party, I. L. D., Nn Unions, Rush 
Protest Telegrams to Warden and Governor; 
C. P. Sends Condolences to Mooney 


cless organizations. 


The Central Committee of the 
Communist Party made a categor- 
ical demand for Mooney’s immediate 
release. At the same time it convey- 
ed a message of condolence to Tom 

Mooney on the death of his mother. 


In addition to the wires dis- 
patched by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party, telegrams 
were also sent by the International 
Labor Defense, which has fought 
for Tom Mooney’s release since its 
formation in 1926. The A. F. of L. 
Trade Union Committee of which 
Louis Weinstock is Secretary; the 
National Committee for the Defense 
of Political Prisoners, the Trade 

25 Union Unity League, the Interna- 
' tional Workers Order, the Finnish 
Federation, the Russian Mutual Aid 
Society, and other working class or- 
ganizations. Among the individuals 
wuho sent protest wires were Hey- 
wood Broun, columnist, and Jona- 
than Eddy, executive secretary of 
the American Newspaper Guild. 


z= Workers’ organzations and groups 

throughout the United States are 

' urged to send their protests to War- 

den J. B. Holohan of San Quentin 

Prison, San Raphael, Cal., and Gov. 
Frank Merriam, Sacramento, Cal. 
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5 SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Sept. 4. 
— Plans for a giganic mass funeral 
were under way for “Mother” Moo- 
ney, who died here of a heart at- 
tack at the age of 85, Sunday night. 
Her health had been considerably 
undermined by unceasing activity 
on behalf of her imprisoned son 
who was framed up by the Cali- 
fornia utility interests in 1916 fol- 
lowing a bomb explosion during the 
San Francisco Preparedness parade 
in June of that year. 


Prison authorities in refusing to 
permit Mooney to attend his moth- 
er's funeral declared that they 
knew of no law” which would per- 
mit his release, although it is gen- 
erally known that ordinary prison- 
ers have frequently been allowed to 
| leave their cells on similar occa- 
8 sions It is obvious that the Cali- 
fornia authorities fear the tremen- 
dous mass response to the funeral 

if Mooney is himself present. 


1 Members of the Mooney family, 

‘Including John, a brother, and 
Mary, his sister, joined in efforts 
to arrange a tremendous working 
class funeral for their mother, who 
has become known to millions of 
workers as a result of her efforts 
in defense of her son. 


“It was mother’s wish to have 
such a funeral,’ Anna Mooney said 
“Mother saw the funeral of the awo 
workers killed during the long- 
shoremen’s strike and expressed the 
hope that the working class might 
pay her some such last tribute.” 

Her funeral will be either Friday 
or Saturday. The body will lie in 


4 te in a funeral parlor. 


8 Mother Mooney saw her son for 
the last time Sunday a few hours 
before her death. 

The following message of con- 
dolence was sent to Tom Mooney, 
his brother, John, and his sister, 
Anna, by Robert Minor, member of 

the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party. Minor was the firs: 
secretary of the Mooney Defense 
Committee in 1916, and has taken a 
leading role in the fight for 
Mooney’s release: 
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Deepest sympathy to you John 
and Anna in your great sorrow. 
„ The working class of the whole 
N world joins you in honoring the 
courageous proletarian mother 
“who for eighteen years never fal- 
tered in the struggle to free the 
3 champion of our class who is her 
; son. In granting her wish that 
the working class of Bay District 
: shall conduct her to her resting 

| place we must solemnly swear 
over that grave no longer to toler- 
ate the insult and crime against 
. labor that is the imprisonment of 
Tom Mooney. 

ROBERT MINOR. 


| LERMAN BROS. 


Py STATIONERS and 
UNION PRINTERS 


Special Prices for Organizations 


„ 29 EAST 14th STREET 
New York City 
ALgonquin 4-3356—4-8843—4-7823 


WORKERS 
COOPERATIVE COLONY 


2700-2800 BRONX PARK EAST 


has reduced the rent; several 
good apartments available. 


Cultural Activities for Adults, 
Youth and Children. 
>| Direction: Lexington Ave., White Plains 
Trains. Stop at Allerton Ave. station 
Office open daily from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m 
1 Sunday 10 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
1 phone: Estabroek 3-1400—8-1401 
and Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m 
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NEW YORK.—Sharp denunciation of the action of the 
San Quentin prison authorities in refusing to permit Tom 
’ 8 Mooney to attend the mass funeral of his mother was con- 
ttcined in a number of protest telegrams sent today by the 

International Labor Defense, the Communist Party of the 


V. S., and numerous other working >— 


Close Every | 


Textile Mill 
In the Nation 


An Editorial 
(Continued from Page 1) 


workers into the union should 
accompany the sweep of the 


strike; the guarantee of vic- 
tory is a powerful union con- 
trolled by the workers them- 
selves determined to fight on 
until victory is won. 


The masses of the workers 
stand ready to support your 
strike. The Communist Party 
is devoting all its energies to 
the rallying and organizing 
of this support. We are rally- 
ing the workers against the 
use of troops, against the use 
of terror to defeat the strike. 
We are rallying the workers 
to aid you in the fight for 
relief, 

The Communist Party calls 
upon every textile worker: 
Close your own ranks against 
all splitters and pessimists! 
Close every textile mill and 
keep it closed! Work with 
all your might to achieve a 
100 per cent strike! Fight on 
until every one of your de- 
mands are won! 


S. P. Leaders. Back 
Sinclair in Calif. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the other hand, deserted the S. P. 
in favor of Sinclair months ago. 

The action of Wilson and Packard 
is clearly an indication to rank and 
file Socialists of tHe opportunist 
character of their leaders. One after 
another, like Paul Blanshard in New 
York, these leaders hitch themselves 
to reformist schemes and come 
along and, at the same time, at- 
tempt to deliver enblock such of the 
rank and file of the S. P. as will 
be victims of their sell-out. 


Stanley Rogers, member of the 
State executive committee of the 
S. P., who has made a fetish of 
“democracy and democratic con- 
trol,” joined the autocratically-con- 
trolled Utopian Society not long 
ago at a public meeting of Social- 
ists, in a future effort to stem the 
Swing of the rank and file into the 
C. P. and . C. L. 

Other State 
the Socialist Party have already 
gone over to Sinclair’s machine; 
some are EPIC candidates; others 
expect to get appointive office if 
Sinclair is elected. 

Meantime, sincere militant work- 
ing-class members of the S. P. are 
baffled by their leaders’ actions. 
They have witnessed other S. P. 
members being kicked out of the 
party for swinging leftwards, and 
always those delivering the boot 
were those now in the Sinclair camp 
or angling to get in. 

Even now, there are still many 
members in the Socialist Party who 
are revolutionists at heart. They 
have merely been misled by rene- 
gades such as Wilson, Packard and 
Rogers. Now that these mislead- 
ers by their own actions have ex- 
posed themselves, it is time that the 
rank and file revolutionary rem- 
nants once and for all divorce 
themselves from such leadership 
and a party that spawns and toler- 
ates such treachery, 


Steel Hits New Low 
For Year While Auto 


Production Declines 


NEW YORK—Steel and auto pro- 
duction sank again last week, re- 
ports here show, steel hitting a new 
low for 1934. 


The manufacture of steel dropped 
to 18.4 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to reports of the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. This is a drop 
of 3.7 per cent from last week’s level 
of 19.1 per cent. Compared with 
the 25.8 per cent a month ago and 
approximately 49 per cent in 
August, 1933, the present figure, the 
low point for this year, is consid- 
ered extremely serious, particularly 
Since this is the usual period for a 
seasonal upturn. 

Auto production slumped even 
more sharply, declining from last 
week’s level of 66 to 41.1 (adjusted 
index figures). The index a year 
ago was 56.3. 
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d local leaders of | 


Greek Clubs 
PledgeBacking 
To the ‘Daily’ 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
DETROIT, Sept. 4—A pledge 


which ended here yesterday. 
resolution, which was wired to the 
Daily Worker, follows: 


American working 


pledge to give our fullest support 
to the Daily Worker. 


“CONVENTION PRESIDIUM.” 


Wave of Strikes 
In New England 


By CARL REEVE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


policy of the mill owners to wait 
and see the effectiveness of the 
strike before resorting to terror. But 
the terror is being prepared. Many 
mill owners here have already 
brought in supplies of tear gas, all 
vacations of police are revoked and 


While there was a great out- 
pouring of New Bedford textile 
workers on the picket lines this 
morning the groups of ten which 
the U. T. W. eaders claimed were 
organized did not function. The U. 
T. W. leaders have not made any 
attempt to organize the picketing. 
The result was that the thousands 
who came out on strike today 
massed around the gates on the 
sidewalks but were not marshalled 
by the U. T. W. leaders into or- 
ganized moving picket lines, In 
front of some mills I saw one U. 
T. W. picket captain with a white 
arm band walking directly in front 
of the gate alone—this was true 
of the Goodyear mill—while the 
hundreds of workers stood across 
the street and were not brought 
into moving lines directly in front 
of the gates. However, the strike 
sentiment was so strong and the 
mass mobilization of the workers 
themselves so big that every mill 
was shut down. 


N. T. W. U. Leaflet 

The National Textile Workers 
Union distributed a leaflet on the 
picket line this morning te the 
strikers which declared: 

“What to do to win this strike? 

“1—Spread strike to every mill 
in city. ffl 

“2—Place mass picket lines 
around every mill. 

“3—Take the strike into hands 
of the rank and file. Elect stsike 
committees in every mill, 

Unite the mill rank and 
file comittees into one city-wide 
strike committee. This will. lay 
the basis for a national rank and 
file strike committee. 

„5— Don't acept arbitration. 
Stay out on strike till all de- 
mands are won. 

“6—For one picket line and one 
solid strike front. 

Ihe N. T. W. U. offered to 
merge with it on basis of no dis- 
crimination. 

“8—The N. T. W. U. supports 
the strike 100 per cent. 

“9—We call upon all unem- 
ployed and all ERA workers to 
support the strike: It is a strike 
of all the workers.” 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Sept. 4.—It 
was estimated here today that ten 
thousand textile workers are out on 
strike in the state of Rhode Island. 

Seventy thousand employed and 
an additional 50,000 unemployed are 
on the picket lines in front of the 
mills. 

Walter Petraska, Lawrence Spitz 
and John Weber, with two other 
unidentified workers were arrested 
on suspicion. The unidentified work- 
ers were released immediately. 
Weber, who is a Communist organ- 
izer in this district, Petraska and 
Spitz were held incommunicado for 
24 hours and were released late this 
afternoon. 


Fascist Incendiaries 
„Raze Home of Militant 
Leader in Michigan 


pethorr Sept. 4—For the sec- 
ond itme within two weeks a gang 
of fascist thugs attacked the home 
of William Mollenhauer, well-known 
militant worker at Holly, Mich., 
and completed the job of burning 
it to the ground which they began 
on Aug. 21. Mollenhauer was in 
Detroit at the time. 


In the first attack, Mollenhauer’s 
barn, his automobile and fruit 
orchard were burned. The farm- 
house was also set on fire, but 
escaped severe damage. A captain 
of State police and several deputies 
who were summoned to the scene, 
made no effort to put out the fire. 


A wire to Patrick J. O’Brien, 
“liberal” Attorney General, following 
the first visit of the arsonists, 
brought Assistant Attorney-General 
George Murphy to the scene. He 
promised an “investigation” and as- 
sured ‘Mollenhauer that his home 
was safe and that there would be 
no further attacks. Several days 
later, the farmhouse was razed by 
flames. 


A Red Builder on every busy 
street corner in the country means 
a tremendous step toward the 


dictatorship of the proletariat! 


Comsuianit Party CC. Tells 
Mooney of Workers’ 
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Governor Merriam of California: 


hoping to live to see his liberation. 
this victim of ruling class hate. 


“CENTRAL CO 


the whole working 


* 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE DEMANDS RELEASE 
OF MOONEY | 


benen this semana wileses ot "Tein Mooney, the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party sent the following telegram to 


“The class justice of the ruling bankers and capitalists of Cal- f 
ifornia has held the framed-up Tom Mooney beyond the span of 
life of his heroic mother who for éighteen years fought bravely 


ation of the working class will before long compel the liberation of 


“We express the will and sentiment of the working class of 
the. United States and of the whole world in demanding that you 
now put an end to this vengeful torture of an innocent and heroic 
leader of the workers by Mooney’s unconditional release. 
r PARTY OF U.S. A.“ 


DAILY WORKER WORKERS SEND CONDOLENCES 
The editorial staff of the Daily Worker and all the mechanical 
workers engaged in putting out the paper—linotypers, stereotypers, 
pressmen, proof readers and machinists—have sent the following tele-. 
gram of condolence to Tom Mooney, whose mother, Mary Mooney, 
who fought for Tom’s freedom, is now. dead: 
“The Daily Worker and its entire staff and mechanical depart- 
ment send you dear Tom our sincerest condolences in the loss of 
your best champion, your truly proletarian mother. Together with 
deeply stirred with anger that this. 


family at her grave at this time. 
of Mother Mooney we solemnly pledge ourselves to increase tenfold 
the strength of the fight to liberate Tom Mooney symbol of the 
enslavement of the whole working 
“DAILY .WORKER, 
“CLARENCE A. HATHAWAY, Editor.“ 


Chicago c P. 
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The rapidly mounting determin- 


of struggle has been cheated of 
son in freedom before she died. 
at least the right to be with your 
But in the name and memory 


class. 
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And Zaharoff Seen 


(Continued from Page 1). 


testimony centered around =. 
mony concerning Zaharoff. 
testimony linking Zaharoff, when 
British knighthood was purchased 
by contributing to Lloyd George 
(munitions minister before becom- 
ing English World War Premier) and 
to Wilson apparently surprised the 
committee, most of whom are 
Roosevelt supporters. 


Wages of Death 


Declaring that he “deals pri- 
marily”. with “different govern- 
ments of the world,” Carse ac- 
knowledged corporation salaries paid 
to him in the period from 1919 to 
Aug. 15, 1934, which totalled $459,- 
218.75. Expenses for that period 
were $2,729.57. Other officers’ sal- 
aries were nearly as high. The ex- 
pense of their Washington lobby- 
ing office, Carse testified, for the 
1919-1934 period, totalled wert 
617.80. 


Contracts with the United States, 
Peru, Argentina and other govern- 
‘ments during the same period to- 
talled $26,722,153.44, according to 
Carse. 


Concerning Vickers’ deals with 
the British government, Carse re- 
vealed that his firm profited 
whether Vickers or Electric Boat 
built the submarines through a 
patent and royalty arrangement 
netting Electric Boat 28,467 pounds 
for every submarine built for Eng- 
land by Vickers. 


Other Carse testimony showed 
the Electric Boat paid dividends to 
German stockholders after U. S. en- 
try to save British imperialism; 
that Electric Boat and Vickers are 
not especially worried over the Ge- 
neva disarmament conferences; 
that Electric Boat obtained “a very 
trivial amount” from the mixed 
claims commission for natents used 
by German firms during the war 
amounting to only $3,674,584. 

In line with public statements 
and speeches made by Vandenberg 
and other members of the commit- 
tee on the recommendations of the 
War Policies Commission, it is 
very probable that the committee 
will recommend some sort of mech- 
anism designed to tax excess 
profits, that is, those profits “above 
the normal” from war construction 
concerns—during the war. 


“ALLIED” MAY PICKET CAMEO 


NEW YORK.—The Allied Associ- 
ation, a company union, threatened 
yesterday to picket the Cameo 
Theatre, 138 W. 42nd Street, which 
is showing a Soviet picture and 
which is a solidly organized union 
house. All of the operators belong 
to Local 306 of the Motion Picture 
Operators Union. Local 306 is car- 
rying on a fight throughout the 
city to drive the company union 
from the theatres, and has advised 


Tie Between Wilson N.T.W.U. Urges. 
Independents Act 


all workers that pickets carrying 
Allied signs are not union men but 


(Continued from Page 1) 


eral strike now, if every mill is 
The shut down tight, and the textile 
workers stand up united regardless 
of what union you belong to. 


“A solid united front of ‘all tex- 
tile workers, whether in the U. T. 


of the independent union leaders 
that you remain at work during this 
general strike is a grave mistake, 
which will definitely play into the 
hands of the textile employers. 


“We urge you to strike now with 
all the rest of the textile workers. 
Help to spread this strike to every 
mill in the United States. 

“Elect rank and file strike com- 
mittees in every mill, these com- 
mittees to include workers of all 
unions and the unorganized. Place 
all negotiations in the hands of 
such rank and file committees. - Do 
not allow the demands to be sub- 
mitted to arbitration. Do not go 
back to work until the demands are 
granted 

“Remember we cannot win better 
working conditions unless we stick 
together in every mill, in every city. 

“STAND — UNITED. STRIKE 
NOW. 


“One million textile workers on 
strike at the same time can very 
quickly force the textile bosses to 
terms. 

“Forward for a 100 per cent vie- 
tory in the strike! 

National Textile Workers Union, 
“1755 Westminster St., Providence, 
R. I.“ 


Chicago Street Car Men 
Vote Sympathy Walkout 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4—Demands by 
rank and file street car men for a 
sympathetic strike with the work- 
ers of the Chicago Motor Coach 
Company broke through the oppo- 
sition of the union officials today as 
15,000 members of the A. F. of L. 
street car union voted to walk out 
in sympathy with the bus drivers. 
Five thousand elevated workers are 
expected to follow suit. 


an immediate assessment of 50 
cents on each member of the union 
for a fighting fund to carry 
through the strike. 

The rank and file of the union 
had been demanding a sympathy 
strike with the bus drivers since 
the outbreak of the bus strike sev- 
eral weeks ago, but had been put 
off by union offictals. Police vio- 
lence against the bus strikers who 
are striking against discrimination 
by the company, has aroused the 
anger of the workers and hastened 
their demands for sympathy action. 
The Communist Party has issued 
thousands of leaflets urging such a 


The street car workers approved 


pea ee eee D will be the pare st 
ap- pat a mass meeting and workers’ trial at the Broc 
an Acad y of Music, 3 St., W ene. 
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ters to 
above“ (her letter), writes Bertha, | 


the last one, “not to be outdone by 
the other members of my family.” 
* * * , : 


Worker.’ ” 


Wor 


prejudice and aims to unite all 
workers into a strong, militant or- 
ganization. It picks out from ‘all 
the news that’s fit to print’ those 
items that affect us most. 

“In the Times of Aug. 8, for 


SE are some of the letters. 

But the Daily Worker needs 
more inches, more pages, to print 
“news of interest to the worker” 
and to “voice his grievances.” That 
is why we are appealing for 
860,000 

Only with the $60,000 will the 
8-page paper and the three edi- 
tions be possible. Even as things 
are, we are hard put to it to 
publish the 6-page one. We have 
a deficit every week. 

Comrades and sympathizers, 
‘therefore, and all workers—we ap- 
peal to you! 

Raise the $60,000 for the new 
Daily Worker 


“is Strike 
In Lowell Area 


I fead it because it fights race : 
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COHEN’S 


117 ORCHARD STREET 
Nr. W Street, New York City 
E 


EXAMINED 
By JOSEPH LAX, o.. 
tometrist 
Wholesale Opticians Tel. ORchard 4-40 


are fighting against unionism. 


strike, 
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UAKERTOWN, Pa. hove 
8 e that 3 here 


tinue to run another day, however, 
is in great doubt as the force of 
the 3 — to reach the 
smaller to 


The Daily Worker can Better Aid 
Your Struggles if You Build its 
Circulation. 


Classified 


oN COMRADE ge e al 0 girl 
6. Light housekeeping. Good hom 


NICELY 
vator). 
Apt. 64. 


YOUNG MAN wants room. Private family. 
Bronx. Home-like. Box 90, c/o Daily 
Worker. 


FURNISHED STUDIO, piano. (Nie- 
Call all day. 337 West 14th St., 


“Personal 


GOLDIE NEWTON—Lost your address. 
Phone me today GRamercy 5-1075. Fanny. 
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Election ‘Committee 


| 
YMENT RISES IN | 
CANADA | . 


7 2 period from June 30 to 


ba 


Legal Notice 
J. Locato has bought Shoe Repair Shop 
from C. Amato of 1044 45th St., ; 
free and clear. I am not for 
|| Say debts Incurred by 0. Amsto. _ 


Near 5th 


MEET YOUR. COMRADES AT 


14° STREET || 
UCAFETERIA| — 
3 East 14th Street, N.. CI 


Avenue 5 


re | 


BANQUETS 
3382 East 14th Street 


Comrades Patronize __ 
JADE MOUNTAIN 


American & Chinese Restaurant 
197 SECOND AVENUE 


(Bet. 12th and 13th St.) : 
RR —— — —c—ᷣ a 
Restaurant and Garden 


“KAVKAZ” 


Russian and Oriental Kitchen 


Tompkins Square 6-182 


PARTIES 
New York City 


AVANTA 


Reduced Prices on 


Ulster Park, N. 1 
Workers ee place. The sam 


FARM 


In Comrades Met at the 


NEW HEALTH CENTER CAFETERIA | 


oe anh eis iecus endear arena aecacacc lle n me 
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Factory on Premises 


ren Sh) 


REGISTER 
now for the I. W. O. Outing to He 


Camp Kinderland 
FOUR DAYS: September 7th to 11th 


Round Trip Transportation $2.25 


(Transportation is arranged through the 


World Tourists,“ 
* 


— ——ᷣ — 


Register at I. W. O., 80 Fifth Avenue, 15th’ Floor 
I. W. O. Branch delegates must also register. — For more details 
call: AL. 4-7733 or TOmpkins Square 6-8434 
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6,to 12 
$1.75 
3.35 
4.50 
5.75 


Riel 
; — — — 
Make your reservation in advance for 1, 2, 3, or 4 days 
Rates: Adults Children up to 6 
1 day $2.45 $1.40 
2 days 4.28 2.65 
3 days 6.00 3.85 
4 days 7.50 5.00 


175 Fifth Ave.) 


b 3 Asse . of Unem- 
ployment Couneile-United Action Body 


vounestowstra 


e and the U 


ae . Ohio Unemployed 
Councils of Columbiana 


arty, in the heart of the Ohio steel region, signed «| 


proceed immediately 
preparations for the hunger 
Every decision was adopted 


vention in Columbus, but 
going to get a united 
lumbiana County no 
happens.“ 


plauded when they outlined 
. Phos united and ie arg 


Councils, and 
gave suggestions how to pre- 
pare for the hunger ath. 

The conference ended with great 
entausiasm 8 singing of 
.” Immediately after ad- 
, the United County Un- 
employed Action Committee 
into session and worked out a series 
0. proposals in preparation tor 
hunger march. 


Federal Law Invoked 
in Oklahoma Against 
Jobless Demonstrators 
OKLAHOMA CITY; Okla., 

4—No date has yet been 


| nt | 
88858 


ppt. 
for 


the trial in Federal Court here of. 


14 workers recently indicted on 
charges of “criminal conspiracy” in 
connection with a demonstration 
organized by the Unemployment. 
Councils before the federal relief 
offices here May 21. 

Three.of these arrested are still 
held in jail without bond. They 
are: George E. Taylor, 2 
George Wilson, section organizer of 
the Communist Party, and Robert 
Seymour. 

The Federal district attorney has 
announced that he will “make an 
example” of the defendant. They 


example” of the defendants. They. 


eral‘ officer in the conduct of his 
duty, and with 
or seize 


fore a Federal food commissary. 
No Federal property was damaged 
by the pees pie or who were 
peaceful and unarmed 


Protests against. the indictments, 
and demands for full freedom for 
all those’ indicted, and 
for those held in jail, should be 
sent to the Federal attorney, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. —- 
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50 Missouri Crusher 
Men Strike Against 
‘Yellow Dog’ Contract 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 4.— 
Fifty workers of the Centropolis 
Crusher Company are on strike here 
after 45 of their number had been 
fired for refusing to sign a 
dog” contract. The walkout 
last week. 

The drillers, who are leading the 
strike, get 45 cents an hour, while 
the others get 40 cents an hour for 
a 40-hour week. The quarrymen are 
on a piece-work basis of 124% cents 
a ton and are consistently short- 
weighted, they charge. 

Scabs have been protected by 
police, armed with rifles. Machine 
guns have been set up near the 
picket lines, 

No aid has been extended the 
strike by the American Federation 
of Labor, although the men organ- 
ized themselves into Local 663 of 
the A. P. of L. union in the industry: 

The job is controlled by the Pren- 
dergast machine, the Democratic 
ruling clique in this city. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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DAILY WORKER 
CONFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 5 
8 P.M. 


GEORGE WISHNAK 
Business Manager of the Daily Worker 
Main Spea! ¢r 


7 CHARLTON STREET 
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up a mass meeting of farmers and 
workers at Britton, So. Dakota, and 
when the same evening a 
gang of thugs, led by Sheriff 
of .Marshall County attacked a 


dance held by the United Farmers 


School at Clear Lake.” 
The leaflet pledges the two or- 
ganizations to continue the fight for 
relief, against fascism and war, and 
asks that protest against fascist 
attacks be sent to Gov. Berry, 


Borough Park Jobless 


Meet Tonight to Plan 


Sept.'22 Hunger March 


NEW YORK—To mobilize the 
employed and unemployed — 
of Borough Park for the eity-wide 
2 march to City Hall on Sept. 

the Boro Park Unemployment 
—— will hold a 3 fron: 
conference 3 at th 


3 00 Thirteenth Ave- | 


Vas ian ise tie 
late plans for a local demonstra- 
tion on Friday, Sept. 21, to rally 
the workers to the city-wide march, 

to the Council secre- 
„„ 
ference have been sent to all work- 
ing-class organizations in the 


neighborhood 

A mass fight for the enactment 
of the Workers’ Unemployment In- 
surance Bill will be ‘eae at the 


conference. 


Illinois A. F. of L. to 
Hold Convention Soon 


PEORIA, Ill., Sept. 4. — The H- 
linois State Federation of 2 


eraton convention is meeting the 
Electrical Workers Brotherhood and 
the Illinois Journeymen Barbers 
will also hold their convention 
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E. 17 Furniture 
I With F. W. . . 


New York F 
Strike Under Joint 


13 


Philadelph 
| also plan the fight for the Workers 
Insurance Bill. 


Unemployment 


West Coast Meeting 
Denounces Attacks on 
Pleats Organizations 


Longshorem 
tical, Ment Sante Cea of the ©. L. D. 
Goodman 


tag ate Irwin reviewed 
e history of the Criminal Syn- 
dicalism la laws, 


-| Youth Leaders Speak 
In Symposium Friday 


NEW YORK —Pia: —Plans for 
out the decisions of the first 


— ¢ executive board, Gil . na- 


onal secretary of the * Com- 
— League; Alfred Bi 
editor of Common Sense, and - 


: 


at a symposium on 
First American Youth Con- 
gress and After” on Friday evening 
at 8 o’clock at the Labor Temple, 
14th Street and Second Avenue. 

James Wechsler, editor of the 
Columbia Spectator, will be chair- 
man. The symposium is under the 
auspices of the Student Review, 
monthly organ of the National 
Student League. 


en’s Associa-,, 


executive board of the 
The Congress a 
front. of young Socialists, ong — 


Squad To 
S., British and French 


of the incendiary group, it has been announced by the Amer- 


fascist terror. 


ican Inquiry Commission, a group of attorneys investigating 


r 


1125 
if 


dn 


feri, criminal lawyer; and: Senator 
Morizet. | 


aie A. 


| Inquiry 


‘Through the efforts of the Paris 


, the 
was able to arrange for 
Kruse to come to America to repeat 
his story of the Reichstag fire and 
submit to direct quéstioning by 
members of the American Inquiry 
Commission and by guest members 
from the French and British Com- 
missions who are to come here to 
sit with the American Commission. 
These, as recently announced by 
the American Commission, are to 
include: From England—Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, parliamentary chair- 
man of the Labor Party; Sir Sles- 
ser, ex-Chief Lord Justice for Eng- 
land; the Honorable D. N. Pritt, 
s Counsellor, former Attorney 
ral of Great Britain. From 
Bergery; Maitre de 
toro Giafferi, and Senator Morizet. 
Kruse, after his escape from Ger- 
many, not only made his statement 
voluntarily, but had a copy sent as 
communication to the late President 
Paul Von Hindenburg, in order to 


lay before him also the charge that 


the fire was planned, ordered and 
executed by the leaders of the Nazi 


According to the Paris Inquiry 
Commission, the communication ap- 
parently never reached Hindenburg, 
but was withheld from him by the 
Hitler regime, 


Mass Demonstration 
Planned for Davis in 


BUFFALO, N. T. ee Se Sept. 4—The 
Niagara Falls section of the Inter- 
national Labor Defense has called 


framed on a charge of “attacking” 
a white girl, tomorrow night at 7 
at the Public Market , Nia- 


gara Falls. A permit for the dem- 
onstfation has been refused. 


both in Polish and Eng- 
lish are being circulated throughout 
the city calling for a united front 
of Negro and white workers to rally 
to Davis’ defense. 


District Attorney Knowlse, of Nia- 
gara County, has been forced to 
agree to a reduction in his demand 
for bail for Davis by a flood of pro- 
test telegrams and resolutions from 
all parts of the nation. Bail is now 
$10,000, 


Bei jerbach Case Up 
for Rehearing Today 


NEW YORK—A rehearing of the 
case of Frederich Beijerbach, anti- 
Nazi refugee who is faced with de- 
portation to fascist Germany, will 
be held at Ellis island today at 


2 p. m. The Committee for Pro- 


tection of Foreign Born had won 
a stay of deportation for Beijer- 
bach and is conducting a fight for 
the right of asylum here as a refu- 
gee rom fascist terror 

The committee has urged all or- 
ganizations to send telegrams im- 
mediately to the Labor Department 
in Washington insisting that Beijer- 
bach be allowed to remain in the 
United States and be recognized as 
a political refugee. 


Join the Red Builders! 


Niagara Falls Tonight 


Relief Men Employed 
By Sewer Department 
Get New w Wage Slash 
NEW YORK —La: Last month the 
Sewer Department, under the La- 


Guardia administration, was cut 50 
r cent. They had been receiving 


per 
of $12 a week, $24 for six days work 


every two weeks. In August the 
working days were cut to three, and 


the men received only $12 every two 


weeks. The excuse given is that the 
August month is a long month and 
the maximum salary is fixed at $48 
a month. ‘ 

Now there is another cut for Sep- 
tember, the days reduced to five 
days the first two weeks, for the 


reason that the Labor Day holiday 


comes during that time, 
These changes are made by word 
of mouth, from foreman to time- 
keeper and checker, in order that 
the men may not be given a chance 
to discuss conditions and to give 
them publicity. 

Protests should be made to Major 
Gray, Borough Hall Building. 


Office Workers Help 
Telegraph Men’s Union 


CHICAGO, Sept. 4.—Employees of 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany are being given the utmost 
assistance in organization work by 
the Office Workers Union, an an- 
nouncement from the latter organ- 
ization states. A dance for the ben- 
efit of the W. U. employees. will be 
‘held on Sept. 8, at 209 W. North 
Avenue, the proceeds of which will 
go to further organization. activity, 

reasing dissatisfaction is being 
sho by the telegraph workers 
with the Association of Western 
Union Employees which, workers 
charge, is doing nothing to protect 
the men from pay cuts and “fur- 
loughs.” A special meeting of the 
A.W.U.E. is demanded by rank and 
filers in the association, 


e Win 


Rapid Victory 
Vn N. Y. Strike 


Bosses Agree to Sign 
Agreement With Fur 


Industrial Union 


NEW YORK.—wWorkers in the 
New York fur trimming trade won 
a rapid and smashing victory over 
the Fur Manufacturers 
Association. The strike which be- 
gan a week ago under the leadership 
of the Fur Workers Industrial 
Union forced a committee repre- 
senting the manufacturers to agree 

rday to recognize the Industrial 
nion and to establish contractual 
relations with this union. 


The agreement was ratified at 
4 p. m. by the Trade Executive 
Board of the union, and at 5 o’clock 
the strikers were meeting at Cooper 
Union Hall to vote on the settle- 
ment. It will affect 400 shops em- 
ploying a total of 4,000 workers. 


The strike was called last week 
afier the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion had refused point blank to 
continue a collective contract with 
the Pur Workers industrial Union 
which has the majority of fur 
trimmers in New York organized in 
its ranks. Representatives of the 
manufacturers said that they would 
sign with the A. F. of L., which 
has been proven by the strike 


‘as not a represeniative organization 


of the workers in the trade, 


Besides recognition of the union, 
the contract agreed upon by the 
manufacturers calls for better con- 
ditions in the shops and establishes 
basic wage improvements. 


Farmers’ Indignation 
Wins Release of Man 
Who Fought Lynchers 


LUDINGTON, Mich.—In the face 
among the farmers of this section 
of the stormy indignation aroused 
by the vicious lynch-mob attack on 
a meeting of 500 farmers at Custer 
on Aug. 21, the Justice court here 
was compelled to dismiss the frame- 
up charges of felonious assault 
against Fortenatis Zukas, militant 
farmer. Zukas was accused of hav- 
ing stabbed Lloyd Smith. Not a 
single member of the mob, who tried 
to kidnap and lynch George Casper, 

State organizer of the Michigan 
Farmers League, was arrested. 

The lynchers were organized by 
the Roach Canning Company in an 
effort to smash the growing move- 
ment, led by the Michigan Farmers 
League, against the low ‘prices paid 
the farmers by the company for 
their crops. Zukas was defended by 
the International Labor Defense, 


Flop House Officials 
Order Attack on Local 
Of Unattached Men 


NEW YORKE.—Regretting having 
recognized the Grievance Commit- 
tee of the New York Local of Un- 
attached jobless workers in the 
Municipal Lodging House, officials 
have ordered. police to throw 
out and beat up members of the 
committee when they brought new 
en to the officails' atten- 
tion, 


Pickard, Negro chairman of the 
committee, was badly beaten by a 
police officer of the 13th precinct, 
who wore badge No. 13703. His 
clothes were nearly torn off of him, 
and he was told to “stay away from 
25th Street,” and called a “black 
son of a b——.” White workers had 
been told by the supervisor, Mr. 
Hammond, not to associate with 
Negroes. 

The New...York Local of Unat- 
tached, 417 East 14th St., affiliated 
with ‘the National Unemp!oyed 
Council, has called upon all 
workers and their organizations to 
support its efforts to organize the 
homeless workers. 


Our Readers Must Spread the 


Daily Worker Among the Members 
of All Mass and Fraternal Organ- 
izations As a Political Task of First 
Importance! 


Steel Union Faces Issue of Mass Lay- Offs 


Cleveland Cénfe erence of | 
S.M.W.LU. to Demand 
Relief from Firms 


‘By FRANK 1 ROGERS 


Secretary, Steel and Metal Workers 
Industrial Union 


The few days work each week for 
eland steel workers, secured by 
e grace of cut-throat competition 
of independent steel companies with 
the steel trust, has now been re- 


poration, The remaining 
Pe in the city is Otis Steel 
and everything indicates that it too 
will be swollowed by the Republic 
Steel Co. 


With this merger the fight now 
goes on between the huge industrial 
giants—U. S. Steel, Bethlehem Steel, 
and Republic Steel—ahd this strug- 
gle between the steel trust capital- 
ists will be carried on at the ex- 
pense of the steel workers. The 
American Steel and Wire Co. (U. 8. 
Steel), has already cut Wages 10 
per cent of its salaried employees, 
which no doubt will be followed by 
the other steel companies, and 
which will soon effect the produc- 
tion workers, 

Steel production is at 10 per cent 
of capacity today. This means only 
a few'days’ work per month for the 


steel ae But even this meager 
income is sharply reduced by, the 
policy of the companies in forcing 
the workers to report every day to 
the plant to inquire for work. This 
raises before the Steel and Metal 
Workers Industrial Union the ques- 
tion of a program to fight for the 
interests of the unemployed. 


The popular demands of the steel 
workers in this respect are that 
the company shall pay at least three 
hours wages for reporting to work 
and the posting of working sched- 
ules in advance to eliminate need- 
less e and time of workers 
in reporting for employment, And 
more important still is the question 
of relief from the steel companies 
for the unemployed and their fam- 
ilies, 


For Reliet from Companies 


Since the very fact that a worker 
is on the payroll of the company 
(although he does not work for 
months) prevents him from secur- 
ing relief from regular government 
relief agencies the demand must be 
raised for cash relief from the com- 
pany for all unemployed. To real- 
ize this demand the S. M. W. I. U. 
and the Unemployment Councils 
should co-operate in sending mass 
delegations and organizing hunger 
marches to the steel plants. Such 
actions should include both the 
part-time workers and unemployed 
to establish a fighting unity. 
Another feature of the 


1 


unem- 


pres situation in Cleveland By 

the moving of metal manufactur- 
ing plants from the city to smaller 
towns. One of the largest plant, 
the Eaton Manufacturing Co., has 
taken the lead in this by moving 
three of its plants, employing some 
2,000 workers, to Jackson, Mich. The 
reason for this action by the com- 
pany is: (a) The N, R. A. permits 
a lower wage standard for cities of 
less than 50,000 population. (b) The 
Cleveland plants are unionized, but 
Jackson is open-shop. (c) Jackson 
is nearer to the auto center and this 
cuts shipping costs, 

The question of organized labor, 
of course, is the main reason as Mr. 
Eaton in a confidential conversa- 
tion is reported to have stated: 
“Move your plant to the sticks and 
the hicks will not give you labor 
trouble.” But he is mistaken, as the 
union has already taken steps which 
will not permit the company to pay 
starvation wages to its employees. 
The Eaton Local 1101 of the S, M. 
W. I. U. worked out the following 
program which is now being carried 
into action, when it was notified 
that the plant will be moved from 
Cleveland. 

- Union Demands 


1—Demand that the company 
shall transfer at least 50 per cent 
of the workers from Cleveland to 
the Jackson plant, 

2—Domand that the company 
shall pay four weeks’ wages in 


‘Fight Against ean’ 
Plants Second Issue 
Before Parley 


advance as bonus to workers not 
transferred to Jackson. 

3—Calling of a joint meeting 
with the A. F. of L. workers in the 
other two Eaton plants for united 
action and to send organizers to 
unionize the plants in Jackson. 

The Eaton Local 1101 has won 
wage increases from 30 to 40 per 
cent since the organization of the 
union, and the company is trying 

use this as an argument against 
the union. But this announcement 
has only raised the prestige of the 
union, and the figures of the rise 
in cost of living show that more 
wage increases are necessary to 
meet the rise in living costs. 

The Cleveland Conferenee of the 
S. M. W.I. U., which meets on Sun- 
day, Sept. 9, has these important 
problems to solve. Every local of 
the S. M. W. I. U. in the district 
should send delegates. The first 
session is open to all steel and metal 


sent to the A. F. of L. and M. E. 
S. A. locals to hear a report on the 
recent national Convention of the 
S. M. W. I. U. 


workers and invitations have been 


The Conference opens at 10 a. m. 
at the I. O. O. F. Hall at East 55th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. 


YOUTH IN 


CENTERS — % 


OF INDUSTRY PUSH 
ANTI-WAR PLANS. 


Preparations 


For Refusing 
Veterans Aid 


Demente stem Calle d 
Today Before Harlem 
Relief Bureau 


NEW YORK.—A demonstration to 
protest the treatment given to Negro 
and white veterans by the Harlem | 
Home Relief Bureau will be held | 
today at 11 a.m. in front of the 
bureau office, 181 W. 135th St. The 
demonstration has been called by 
the League of Struggle for Negro 
Rights, Harlem Unemployment 
Council and Harlem Veterans Relief 
Committee of the Workers Ex-Ser- 
vicemen’s League. 

The demonstration will protest the 
negligence of the relief bureau in 
the case of William Alfred, Negro 
veteran, who died a week ago of 
starvation, and in the case of Cam- 
ello Vanzzeno, unemployed white 
veteran who committed suicide after 
he had not been given relief. 

The demonstrators will demand 
‘the removal of Mr. Wright, Mrs. 
Mason and Miss Flories, relief offi- 
cials whom they charge are n- 
sible for the discrimination and 
neglect. 

White and Negro workers are 
being urged to rally in front of the 
relief bureau this morning. 


SMALL HOMES MORTGAGED 


PEORIA, II., Sept. 3.—According 
to a special survey by the Federal 
census bureau, out of 18,108 Peoria 
homes which are occupied by their 
owners, 9,238 are mortgaged. The 
report shows that 7,536 only of the 
owner-occupied homes in Peoria 
are free of incumbrance. The num- 
ber of homes on which there may 
be some incumbrance, but the ex- 
act status of which were not re- 


ö ported, was 1,334. 


Solicit Subs for the “Daily” 


A conference is scheduled early 
this month in Cleveland, where a 
meeting will be held at Grace 
Church to elect delegates a 

In Pittsburgh the Youth Confer- 
ence of Western Pennsylvania will - 
meet at the Y. M. C. A. on Sept, 16 
tor the same pu A 
will also be held in Detroit. 2 


the City Conference from Mien 
tions which include the Yo 
Circle League, Eleventh Comman 
ment Club, the Epworth — 


V. M. H. A., etc. Two Negro Sun- 
day School classes will be repre- 


New York League Meeting Tonight 

NEW YORK.—The general mem- 
bership of the American League 
Against War and Fascism will meet 
tonight with its City Central Come 
mittee to discuss procedure for mo- 
bilizing the greatest possible num< 
ber of delegates from Metropolitan 
New York to the Second U. S. Con- 
gress Against War and Fascism, 
The meeting will take place at 7:30 
p.m. at Irving Plaza, 15 Irving Place, 
New York City. 

Plans for a number of important 
functions leading up to the final 
departure of the Anti-War Special 
for Chicago on Sept. 27 will be taken. 
up as well as further recruiting of. 
delegates from factories, A. F. of L. 
unions, women’s clubs, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, etc. 

Arrangements have been com · 
pleted tor a mass send-off affair 
at Mecca Temple, Sept. 26 at 8 p.m, 
as well as a showing of the Anti- 
Nazi Thaelmann film on Sept. 19, 
20, 21 and 22 at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, Broadway and 28th Street, 
New York City. 


Cuban Delegate Elected 
HAVANA, Cuba.—The Cuban Na- 
tional Congress Agains? War, ine 

tervention and Fascism has e 
a fraternal delegate to the U. 8. 
Congress Against War and Fascism, 
to be held in Chicago the last three 


will carry greetings from the Cuban 
masses to the fighters against war 
and fascism in America. 


CAMP NITGEDAIGET 


Beacon-on-the-Hudson, New York 


Is Camp Needle Trades for 12 Days! 
(Profits go to the Industrial Union) 


From SEPT. 7th to 19th 
SPECIAL LOW RATES! 


Fine Programs 
Artef Players 
Cutler’s Puppets 
New Dance Group 
Pierre Degeyter Trio 
All the Sports! 
Dance! Sing! 


Register Early at Union Office, 131 West 28th Street 
Special Busses Will Take You to Camp 


n 


WINGDALE, 


ANTI-RELIGIOUS 


15th Anniversary of 


Daily Sports Events! 
Camp Unity Will Remain 


Fridays and Saturdays at 10 A.M., 3 


‘CAMP UNITY 


Big Four Day Program 


— Friday Night —— 
Pageant and Concert to Celebrate 


Trio—Camp Unity ‘Chorus—Vodvil—Historical Series 
of Workers’ Songs —— Saturday Night 
REVOLUTIONARY DANCE NIGHT 
See. Various Groups —— Sunday Night 
l5th ANNIVERSARY BANQUET —— Monday Night . 


$14 a week. Cars leave from 2700 Bronx Park East daily at 10:30 A. M. 


NEW YORK f 


CAMPFIRE WITH SKITS, Etc. 


Communist Party—Hans Eisler 


Interesting Lectures! 
Open Through September 


and 7.P.M. Phone Algonquin 4-1148 . 


Tuesday, Sept. 


NEW STA 


ARTEF PLAYERS 


8 WOW ee 


| ANTI-RELIGIOUS CONCERT 


(Kol Nidre Evening) 


18, 7:30 P.M. 


AT 


| 
| 
R CASINO | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
: 


107th STREET & PARK AVENUE 


Program Will Include: 
. FREIHEIT GEZANG FAREIN. 
FREIHEIT MANDOLIN ORCHESTRA 


_ ANTI-RELIGIOUS DANCES AMD OTHER 


SUITABLE NUMBERS. 
Watch Our Press for Details 


1 


energeticaliy, 


conference. 
In Milwaukee members of the 


Youth Section of the — 
League Against War and 8 
have already elected delegates f 


days of this month. The delegate. 
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1 ia New York 
To Take Testimon 
Of Reichstag Burner 


Confessed Last Survivor of Arson 

Speak Before Noted U. 
Jurists in Inquiry Commission 

NEW YORK.—First-hand information on the burning 


of the Reichstag by Nazis in March 1933, will be given in 
the United States by Storm Trooper Ernest Kruse, member 


New York League Members Meet Tonight—Pitts- | 
burgh, Cleveland, Milwaukee Congress 
Are Reported ( 


NEW YORK.—*“he call for support of the Second 
U. S. Congress Against War and Fascism to be held in Chi- 
cago the last three days of September has elicited enthusi- 
astic response from the Youth Section. Meetings have been 


scheduled in a large number of cities and organizational work. 
has been proceeding 


Agency Scored 


the Young Communist League, the 4 


cented, — 


Auspices: Jewish Bureau of Communist Party — Admission 4% 1 
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1 ip | pain m the abdomen? 


Conducted by the 
Daily. Worker Medical Advisory Board 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
Hiccoughs 
W. B. L., Rockford, III. — You 
mention the painful effect“ which 
vou have lately developed with your 


Aͤlstressing hiccough. What is this 


new symptom? Is it a cough? Is 
it loss of weight, poor appetite and 
Because a 
cough, coupled with hiccough points 
to some trouble in the chest and 
uires an examination by a com- 
veo physician, The examining 
10 may even use X-ray to 

p him locate your trouble. 
Loss of weight, poor appetite and 


r 
physical examination. 


Otherwise? How is your eyesight? 


These, too, are important questions. 
Answers to these questions aid the 


* 


physician in his search for the cause 
of your hiccough. 

Your letter leads us to believe 
that, although your hiccough is not 
ontinuous, you are never quite free 

m it. If the most elementary 
treatment does not work, we advise 
you to go to a doctor. 

Simple 
stopped by taking 10 or 20 sips of 
water without drawing a breath. If 
this is not effective, try pulling on 
the tongue with the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand. Lastly 
breathe into a paper bag—cover 
your mouth and nose with the bag 
take 10 to 20 full deep breaths, 
breathing back the expired air 
through. your nose into your lungs. 

* * + 


‘ Nervousness Before Examinations 


8. F., New York.—Some people 
can face tests with a great deal of 
ease and self-confidence; others do 
So with less. The amount of un- 
easiness with which one faces such 
a situation is an index of the in- 
dividual’s lack of self-reliance. A 
little anxiety on these occasions may 
be normal; and even a great deal 
of anxiety may be normal where 
one facés an important task un- 
prepared. 


hiccough can often be 


In your case, however, you “be- 
come numb and cannot see” every 
time you confront an examination. 
This repeats itself with pattern-like 
regularity, and is undoubtedly un- 
influenced by gour knowledge, prep- 
aration, or the actual circum- 
stances. This state indicates the 
presence of neurotic anxiety (un- 
easiness not warranted by the cir- 
cumstarices and having other emo- 
tional causes). This can be cured 
with proper treatment. 

You ask for help for the forth- 
coming examination, but unfortun- 
ately there is no short-cut to the 
acquisition of self-confidence, and no 
magic way of attaining it by a po- 
tion drunk the night before. If 
you think you will not sleep well 
night before take 5 to 10 grains of 
veronal, or another sedative, before 
you go to bed. Some time after 
the examination, see a psychiatrist 
and get his advice. Your inability 


to weight may be normal to 
you, may be part of your nerv- 
ous state. * 8 = 


Plastic Surgery 

E. C., New York.—‘“Plastic Sur- 
gery,” or the science of correcting 
disfigurements, is a relatively new 
branch of medicine, To correct the 
scars mentioned in your letter it 
would probably be necessary to per- 
form several very delicate proce- 
dures. The principles applied to 
cases of this kind, are removal of 
the scar or deformed tissue and 
replacement with normal skin 
grafted from a suitable part of the 
body. These procedures are very 
delicate and require the services of 
a surgeon particularly skilled in 
this specialty. In most cases the 
chance of overcoming the disfigure- 
ment are good. 

Our advice would be to place the 
boy in the hands of a very com- 
petent plastic surgeon for treat- 
ment. The clinics of Dr. Glushak 
at the Hospital for Joint Diseases, 
or that of Dr. Sheehan at the Post 
Graduate Hospital are excellent for 


this work. . 


IN THE HOME 


By HELEN LUKE 


Women and the Election Campaign 


Besides the necessity of building 
the anti-war and anti-fascist front, 
fighting for the release of class- 
war prisoners, supporting the great 


textile strike and the battle for 


lower food prices, notably milk, — 
there is an election campaign star- 
ing us in the face. All these mat- 
ters are inseparably linked, and of 
vital interest to women. 


“Women are showing an increasing 
tendency to stop and listen to open 
air speeches. We should always 
make a point of mentioning, at 
least, if we cannot elaborate upon 
it at all election meets, that the 
Communist Party stands for the 
liberation and social, economic and 
political equality of women. 

The recent Anti-War Congress of 
women at Paris may be mentioned, 
together with the fact that the 
Communist Party supports these 
women in their anti-war anti-fas- 
cist work: ditto the struggles of the 
Womens Councils to lower living 
costs. (There must be care used 
not to confuse these organizations 
with the Communist Party.) 7 

In addition it can be pointed out 
that the Communist Party puts for- 
Ward many women candidates for 
election. (There are no less than 
twenty-five on the New York State 
slate alone.) 

Whenever possible a woman com- 
rade should take the platform, if 
only for a few minutes, speaking 
especially for the women. If she 


can talk about the broader general 


issues, national industrial and eco- 
nomic matters, and role of other 


political parties, well and good. It 


will be a practical demonstration 
of the enlightened state women can 
achieve when they will be freed 
of drudgery. 

If she’s not yet up on such mat- 
ters—-we guarantee women passing 
by will stop and listen in large 
numbers to another woman talking 
about the rising cost of groceries 
and clothing, unemployment and 
pay cuts for husbands, miserable 
working conditions for women, their 


- lower wage scales sanctioned by the 


N. R. A., the sort of thing women 
have to contend with when working 
for men bosses, of wretched hous- 
ing conditions and maternity care, 
lack of proper food and recreational 
facilities for children, of the fascist 
tendency to hound women out of 
their jobs, of the way in which 
women are generally despised as in- 
ferior creature. The bourgeois press 
teeks with evidence of this boss- 
class attitude toward women. 
Women, the Communist Party is 
our Party. Let us not only join it 
but get out and fight for the elec- 
tion of our candidates. We can now 
really hope to elect, if we stretch 
ourselves. Buy the penny pamphlet, 


“A Platform of Struggle,” read it, 
and sell it. It sells easily at open- 
air meetings. 


Can You Make Em 


Yourself? 


Pattern 1752 is available in sizes 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12. Size 8 takes 2% 
yards 36 inch fabric. Illustrated 
step—by-step sewing instructions in- 
cluded. 
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Send FIFTEEN CENTS (lic) in 
coins or stamps (coins preftrred) 
for this Anne Adams pattern. Write 
plainly name, address and style 
number. 
SIZE. 


Address orders to Daily Worker 
Pattern Department, 243 W. 17th 
St., New York City. 


“It pleased me greatly to 


Free Herndon and Scottsboro Boys! 


if 1 did receive unpleasant news a few minutes before. It 
didn’t weaken my courage and faith whatever so long as I 
know you will stick by me. 


Letter from Haywood Patterson, Kilby Prison, June 29, 3934. 


have received your letter today 


” 
. 


$15,000 


‘International Labor Defense 
Room 430, 80 East 11th St. 
New York City 


1 contribute $ for 


and Defense. 


SCOTTSBORO-HERNDON EMERGENCY FUND 


$15,000 


the Scottsboro-Herndon Appeals 


BE SURE TO STATE. 


In Texas Mills 


By a Worker Correspondent 
DENISON, Texas. — Many cattle 
are being killed and burned around 
here now, and many of them are 
in good condition, some even fat. 
In the cotton mill here, where the 
workers, before the N.R.A., received 


looms, today, under the great Blue 
Vulture NR. A., the workers are 
working eight hours per day and 
looking after nine to twelve looms 
(nine average) and receiving $2.42 
per day. 

By speeding the workers up to the 
killing point, they 3 increased 


over 17 seconds, Surplus labor time, 
five hours, 42 minutes and a trifle 


over 42 seconds). 


And right here it occurs to me— 


the “Daily” would be, in my opinion, 
a very fine thing. Many workers 
would like to ask questions on poli- 
tical economy, sociology, union ques- 
tions, etc. 

Of course, it would mean an all- 
round workers’ encyclopedia, but do 
we not have it in the C.P., II. D., 
TU.UL., ete.? 


66 Cents a Day at 
Children’s Wear Plant 
of Rosenau’s, Phila. 


By a Worker Correspondent 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa—I am a 
presser of children’s clothes at 
Rosenau Bros., 25th and Westmore- 
land Sts. This factory has raised 
its prices, but they have two floor 
ladies whose business it is to see 
that you make as little as possible. 

There is a union, but it is 
Rosenau’s own union. It means 
nothing at all to the girls, because 
Rosenau has his own henchmen to 
take care of things. 

Friday I. worked all day long, 
from seven o’clock to a quarter of 
four. I only made 60 cents for the 


|| whole day. 


The floor ladies don’t want you 
to press the dress, but they expect 
you to wet them with starch water 
until they stick to the iron board 
and then iron them. They found 
fault and nagged me the whole day 
when there really wasn’t any occa- 
sion to do so. Some of the old, 
tough pressers are allowed to get 
away with murder. They ask for 
and can get the small sizes of 
garments while the big sizes (12-14) 
are given to the new girls. Before 
the N. R. A. and the new way to 
do things came in I averaged $13 
a week at Rosenau’s. I had to do 
all the pinning of collars, sleeves, 
belts, bows, ties and undergarments. 

If I would please them once and 
make $13 a week, why is it that I 
am only allowed to make 66 cents 
a day on dresses that have to be 
ironed and hung up. 

These floor ladies are known as 
Emma and Mrs. Green. The girls 
hate and fear them. We can’t com- 
plain to Mr. Rosenau about his 
henchmen, because it would only 
mean that we would be fired. The 
girls are supposed to make $2.60 a 
day. To do this, the girls have to 
come in at 6:30 and work as far 
as possible through lunch. These 
floor ladies are as mean as possible. 

I can’t sign my name for fear of 
losing the 66-cent job. 


AN I. L. G. W. U. MEETING 
By a Worker Correspondent 

NEW YORK.—I just wish to put 
the finale to two important hap- 
penings at Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 
the East New York Hall (the So- 
cialist headquarters) for strikers of 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. This was the sec- 
ond week of the strike. There were 
70 workers. present, the most the 
hall ever contained during the 
strike thus far. 

The day that leaflets were dis- 
tributed, we had the great privilege 
to enjoy the entertainers from the 
Educational Department of the I. 
L. G. W. U. After order had been 
restored somewhat, the young So- 
cialist, teaching us songs, started to 
scold us for running from our seats 
—saying we weren't good soldiers 
and asking why we did not take 
orders from our officials. Answers 
were heard spontaneously that the 
officials were the first to run. He 
then heatedly said that the offi- 
cials should know better and apolo- 
gized to us. 

Arrangements were made for 
sandwiches to be served. But some- 
how it leaked out that these sand- 
wiches were bought on the outside. 
This aroused great resentment 
among the strikers, as we have in 
the hall building a poor woman who 
has a concession stand. We said 
that we were not scabs and refused 
to eat unless money was given us 
to purchase it from her. The fol- 
lowing week credit slips were given 
to us to purchase sandwiches from 
the woman, 


Work Tripled 


Under N. R. A. 


a question and answer column in i 


that it was the same old story. 


An Appeal to the 
Textile Strikers 


The Daily Worker invites all 
textile workers to write on their 
strike prtivity. 

During the strike, first con- 
sideration in the publication of 
news and correspondence will be 
given to the textile strike. 

This invitation is extended not 
only to Communists, but to ALL 
textile workers. 
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‘Flour Up Last Week, 

But Wages Have Not 
Gone Up’ 
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the workers starve. 
What kind of health will my litt 
girl have when she has to eat f 
meat three times a day, 
gravy made out of flour and grease 
and water. And still they esi 
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their porch every day 
Flour went up last 
have not gone up. 

If you do not believe they are 
grafting off the workers look at some 


‘week, Wakes 


$11,193,000 net profit in 1933 and 16 
companies in the silk and hosiery 
business that showed net profits of 
$2,145,000 in 1933; 36 cotton mills 
turned a deficit of $8,478,000 in 1932 
into a net profit of $7,813,000 last 
year and seven wool manufacturing 
firms reported net profits of $8,- 
473,000 in 1933 as against a deficit 
of $9,795,000 in 1932. 

They told the workers that went 
to the World War that they could 
come back and have their same old 
jobs back. But we have learned 


—From a Danville worker 
who is a member of the Na- 
tional Textile Workers Union 
which is gaining in membership 
every day. 
Unemployment Council which 
3 gaining in membership every 

ay. 
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attend your meetings, and 
leaders try to put anything 
the workers—kick them out, the 


32 
8 f 


workers can run the union them- 


selves. 


I have heard some of the workers 
here in Danville say when you are 
out of a job it looks like the workers 
that don’t have jobs don’t care for 
the workers out of work. This same 
worker, he gets a job, he forgets 
what he said when he was out of 
a job. He plays right into the hands 
of the boss class. Why, while you 
are working, don’t you join a union, 
pay your dues, and help your brother 
sm sister worker who is out of 
work! 


Get in a union, each and every 
one of you—get in a union and get 
ready for the strike. Get in there 
and fight for your rights, don’t be- 
lieve what they tell you, but make 
them show you in writing. If they 
try to pull anything over on you, 
then the rank and file take over 
the union and run the union for 
the good of the workers and not 
the bosses, 


Lewiston Mayor Wants No 
Struggle Against Speed-Up 


By a Textile Worker Correspondent 


NEW YORK.—I happened to be 
a mill worker in Lewiston, Maine, 
last year, and at that time I was 
working for Hill Manufacturing Co. 
as a spinner or a doffer or any- 
thing else. I am an all-around 
hand in the spinning department. 


In that mill I found the workers 


time or any time to eat their 
lunch. Also when it came time to 
go home they had no time even 
to wash their face and hands. 

As for my part, I had to work 
with all my energy to keep the ma- 
chine running in full time. When 
I was spinning I was forced to run 
48 sides on fine work or 24 on coarse 


were completely exhausted. No rest 


work, whereas on normal time I 
‘would run only 10 sides on fine 
work or 6 to 8 on coarse work. It 
was impossible for one person to 
run that many sides and do the 
work right. 

Referring to Mr. Wiseman, the 
Mayor of Lewiston, Maine, I sug- 
gest that he be out of this textile 
strike, for I know how the people 
are struggling to regain better con- 
ditions and also more wages. The 
workers face the fact that they 
have to work because they fear not 
getting support from the city wel- 
fare. Any one that I saw on the 
relief in Lewiston was obliged to 
work for it, and furthermore, they 
couldn’t get what they wanted on 
their store list. 

At present the Wiseman family 
and relatives hold a great part of 
the city of Lewiston, such as farms, 
ice ‘cream making, cafe, lunch 
rooms, ring-side taverr:. and many 
other business shares. If the work- 
ers of Lewiston would only get 
wise to the Wiseman family and 
all come out on the textile strike 
call Sept. 1, they waud gain by 
doing so. Now is the time to get 


better wages and better conditions. 


— 


By a Knit Goods Worker Corre- 
spondent 


* 

NEW YORK.—After many weeks 
of preparation, the knit goods work+ 
ers of the Industria] Union went 
out on strike. 


Many organizations helped us 
that morning, by picketing shops 
and pulling down others. Where a 
shop was pulled down, our people 
persuaded the workers of the shop 
to join our union, which most of 
them did. Upon arriving at our 
headquarters, “The Hinsdale Work- 
ers’ Youth Club,” they were given 
strike cards, which were to be 
punched every day, and then they 
were sent out to picket shops. 
Many shops refused to go down, but 
the Industrial Union never turns 
back from a half done job, so they 
kept at it until the shop went out 
on strike. 

We, the strikers, put our demands 
to the bosses, and succeeded in get- 
ting most of them. The demands 
are: (1) Establishment of an un- 
employment relief fund, (2) two 
legal holidays with pay, (3). limita- 
tion of machinery, (4) wages rang- 
ing from $18 to $65 per week, 
(5) 35-hour week, (6) abolition of 
piece-work, (7) end of overtime 
work, (8) better shop conditions. 

Some of the larger places gave 
the workers most of.the conditions. 
These places were settled by our 
organizer, Comrade Ben Frum. 

Among the first shops to settle 
were the Bell, Forsyth, Parkway, 
Victory and the Duchen Knitting 
Mills. 


A SUCCESSFUL STRIKE 


V. C. L., Young Pioneers, the com- 
rades active in the strike, the 
Youth Committee of the Browns 
ville Knit Goods Industrial Union, 
and the organizer of this branch, 
Ben Frum, for his co-operation with 
the union leaders in gaining our 
success in the strike. 

RUTH ROSENTHAL. 

(Signature Authorized) 


* * 1 


The Role of the Youth Committee 
The youth committee of the Knit 
Goods Industrial Union took one of 
the most active parts in the gen- 
eral strike. They were the ones to 
pull shops, help on the picket line, 
and also help collect food for the 
striking workers. They also plan to 
run a concert and lecture in the 
near future with a small admission 
charge to be used for strike pur- 
poses. : 

The youth committee therefore 
issues a call to all young workers 
of the knit goods line to help them 
build a larger youth committee, 
especially those at present workin 
in the settled shops. 


FINKELSTEIN. 
(Signature authorized.) 


NOTE: 


We publish letters from textile, 
needle, shoe and leather workers 
every Wednesday. Workers in 
these industries are urged to write 
us of their conditions of work, 
and of their struggles to organize. 
Get the letters to us by Saturday 


In passing, I wish to thank the 
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mill. Better ventilation for one 
thing, better working conditions all 
the way around. 8 5 

We need better wages for the day 


limit now, and the piece-workers 


It will take this to ever get a liv- 


something for the working people 
and not the mill owner, 
: * * * 
By a Textile Worker Correspondent 
CONCORD, N. C. —Just a few 
lines about working conditions in 
the Cannon cotton mill No. 6. They 
are bad now, but it is up to us to 
make it better, and we can do it by 
all sticking together, as we have got 
the big wheel arolling. Now let's 
all join the National Textile Work- 
ers. Come on and let’s put up a 
fight for our rights. | 


LETTERS FROM 
OUR READERS | 


\ “FIGHTING VETS” . 
Brooklyn, N. v. 
Comrade Editòr, Daily Worker: 

I have read the “Daily” off and 
on for five years. In general I 
like it. But being a veteran and a 
class conscious worker I always 
grab the Saturday issue to see 
what’s doing in the “Fighting 
Vets” column., 
eran friends who do the same. We 
were discussing the column on the 
Order of 76 in a recent issue. 

My friends said to me, “Why 
doesn’t M. Briggs give us the ad- 
dress of the Workers Ex-Servicé- 
men’s League? I have some in- 
formation to give him on these 
things from time to time.” An- 
other said, “Let’s start a group of 
veteran news scouts and send our 
stuff to Briggs. 

I am writing this to the “Daily” 
in the hope that you will print 
it and tell Briggs we veterans ap- 
preciate his witty information and 
clear-cut explanations of the doings 
of the vets and their enemies 
throughout the country. Are there 
any W.ES.L. Posts in Brooklyn? 
Maybe me and my friends would 
join if we knew where they were. 

NOTE: The address of the Work- 

ers’ Ex-Servicemen’s League is 
| 1 Union Square, Room 715. Our 
correspondents’ may send their 
questions to Comrade Briggs at 
that address. 8 

A GROUP OF VETERANS. 


FOR LARGER AND MORE 
SUCCESSFUL MEETINGS 


Sacco-Vanzetti mass held 
last Wednesday night at the Bronx 
Colisseum. Although the meeting 
was undoubtedly a success, finan- 
cially and morally, it could have 
been a much greater success if the 
meeting started no later than 8:15 
and ended no later than 11:30. All 
mass meetings should start promptly 
at 8:15 regardless of how many 
people are in the audience. Even if 
there are only a thousand people 
present, if the comrades see that 


also ends promptly or as near to 
11 p. m. as possible, the people 
will arrive earlier as well as come 
oftener, But if the meeting starts 
so late, about 9 o’clock and ends 
at 12 to 1 o'clock, it will 

thousands of people from coming 
future meetings. The meeting 
should be properly regulated. Each 
speaker to be alloted say 15 to 20 
minutes and must not go over that 
time. If he speaks beyond that time 
he should be reminded. 

The maximum time allowed for 
speech making should be no more 
than 2 hours and 30 minutes in 
order not to tax the patience and 
good nature of the audience. As- 
sume that 8 speakers are to be 
heard that evening. If 6 speakers 


ing, the other two speakers must 


be eliminated. 
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send lecturers and 


worker, since $12 per week is the ni 


ing wage—let’s all get together and Work 
join an organization that will do i 


I have other vet- |. 


New York City. 
Dear Editor: 
I just want to make a few sug- 
gestions and constructive 5 
— ' , 


the meeting starts promptly, and 


take up the allotted time for speak- | 
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in the celebration and offering to 
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membership on the Party Anniver- 
sary. 


Section 8, next 
is the next one to 


movement demand 
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DISTRICT 8. 


Join the 
Communist Party 
boo =. iam STREET, M. ¥. ©. 


‘Please send me more informa- 
tion on the Communist ‘Party. 


Name 
Street 


portunity such as the Party Anni- 


City 
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Box Score of 


$60,000 Drive 


Donations to the $60,000 Daily Worker drive must be speeded. To put this 


York Editions of 8 pages, the 


NAME 


Here Is My Bit 
Toward the $60,000! 


To help the Daily Worker launch its three editions, two New 
improved National Edition of 6 
pages (8 Saturday), I enclose my contribution. Be 


ADDRESS 


ss * 


AMOUNT 


$ 


Tear off and ma 


| 50 EAST 13th St: 


il immediately to 


DAILY WORKER 


New York, N. Y. 


paign over the top, and insure a three-edition paper, must average 
per day. Districts must enter into Socialist com immediately, A 
daily box score of the District competitions will be published. 
Only nine districts are engaged in Socialist competitions — the Daily Worker 
000 drive. This is a serious All Districts m ediately challenge 
e Tee ee Pee | 95 my 
WINNING TRAILING 
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5 WASHINGTON -SQUARE 


PAUL LUTTINGER, M. D. 
1 — AND — 
DANIEL LUTTINGER, M. D. 
Are Now Located at 


Hours: 1 - 2 and 6 - 8 P.M. 


* 


NORTH, NEW YORK CITY 


Tel. GRamercy 7-2090-2091 


Office Hours: 8-10 A.M., 1-2, 6-3 P.M 
PHONE: DICKENS 2-3012 


107 BRISTOL STREET 


Bet. Pitkin and Sutter Aves., Brooklyn 


DR. JULIUS LITTINSKY ||| Dr. Harry Musikant 


Dentist 


795 EASTERN PARKWAY 
Corner Kingston Ave. 


Brooklyn, N. . 


nan 


DEcatur 2-0695 


Dr. Maximilian Cohen 
Dental Surgeon 
41 Union Sq. W., N. v. C. 


After 6 P.M. Use Night Entrance 
22 EAST 17th STREET 


Suite 703—GR. 17-0135 


Dr. ere Trieff 


Dentist 


2300 - 86th Street 
MAyflower 9-7035 


Brooklyn, N. I. 


Dr. S. A. Chernoff 
GENTITO-URINAR NY 
Men and Women 


223 Second Ave., N. V. C. 


OFFICE HOURS: 11730 P.M, 
SUNDAY: 12-3 P 


Brownsville and East New York 
mrades Welcome 


I. BRESALIER 
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to president of that vast business corporation called 
Columbia University he was a modest professor of philoso- 
phy. But his real forte seems to be economics. I mean the 
kind of economics that wouldn’t get Butler into the same 


jam that.it got Donald Henderson. Dr. Butler’s economics | | 


is the safe and sane kind which brings no sharp letters from George 


Baker f onan vasrto\ ai 


mitories and gymnasiums. , 
Put in Southampton, Long Island, in the Parrish Art 


Dr. Butler on Sunday delivered an address in which he p bt 

: to rout, as the Papers say. He declared that much of the 

ifcals about maldistribution of wealth 92 the United States is sheer 
ntion.” The learned doctor also let it be e known that most of 


upon liberalism. enough, an 
‘A ioted Donald Richberg to the effect that 5,000,000 families would 
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They Have Radios 


Piet eS sa ea a 
that Dr. c 


of wealth in the b. 8. . ht gh a 


Will be, is, nevertheless, very wide indeed.” 


there are 15,000,000 owners of corporate snciarities in the United States, 


and that 40 per cent of American families have radios in their homes. 


Although Dr. Butler failed to give the source of his information, let 


us assume that the figures are authentic. It would, of course, be silly 
to deny that millions of people have stocks in various corporations. 
There are thousands of telephone operators who undoubtedly have a 
few shares each in the New York Telephone Company, and it is a fact, 
of course, that some folks still have savings in those banks that have 
not as yet failed. 

But what strategic control have these thousands—or even millions 
—in the basic wealth of the country? Very little, gentle reader. The 
Labor Fact Book, for example, which is much more reliable than Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, has some very illuminating data on this 
subject. 


What: 1 Per Cent e 

tT. richest 1 per cent of the population owns at least 59 per cent of 
the wealth of the country, declares’ this source-book of vital social 

statistics. The petty capitalists (12 per cent) own at least 31 per cent 

of the wealth; and the great mass of industrial workers, working farm- 

ers, and the small working shopkeepers, or 87 = cent 1 the popula- 

tion, own barely 10 per cent. 

These ‘percentages published in 1926 in the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Report on National Wealth and Income, are the latest avail- 
able estimate on the distribution of wealth. . 

With Mine d mes d Che. made clans fuined by this 
crisis, and capital increasingly concentrated in the hands of the few, 
will anyone. deny, that the disteibution ef wealth has Receme still 
more fantastically unequal than it was in 19267 

Dr. Butler’s weird statistics and his method of computing: them 
reminds me of the boss propaganda during the Great Steel Strike of 


Zw 


1919, when Steel Trust officials, in an effort to break the strike or 


nearly 400,000 workers, announced that the wages in steel averaged 
something like $76: 89% weekly. These figures startled many people 
until William Z. Foster, leader of the strike, forced the admission that 
the wages of presidents, vice-presidents and other high-salaried offi- 
cials of the Nel Trust were included in computing this average 
weekly wage. 


In this connection, it is well to remind Dr. Butler that . 


the increase of the number of stockholders since the war, the total 


number of individual stock owners is probably not above 3,000,000. 


Wage earners and farmers are estimated by the Labor Research Asso- 
ciation (authors of the Labor Fact Book) to own roughly 2 per cent 
of the corporation capital. . 

Moreover, “of the corporation stock held by individuals in 1928, 
about 70 per cent was owned by the 1 per cent of the population having 
incomes of $10,000 or more a year; more than 27 per cent was owned 
by the 16,000 persons who admitted having incomes of at leest $100,- 
000 a year.” 65 

* f * * 
Of Interest to Textile Workers 
R. BUTLER’S speech was given the same f 

New York Times as the textile strike. 
in that, as a matter of fact. Column 
Butler Scores Radicals for Talk of Wide 
read,“Unioms Send Cail to Another 250,000 in Textile Strike.” A more 
appropriate time for Dr. Butler to deliver his optimistic speech could 
hardly be found! 

The textile workers in 88 and Mecklenburg county who tend 
the looms on the stretch-out system will no doubt find Dr. Butler's 
speech very encouraging, and perhaps will ask that the strike be called 
off. In fact, they may discover that the whole thing is a rather un- 
fortunate mistake. If so many thousands have money in the banks 
and radios in their homes, perhaps things aren’t so bad, after all. 

Dr. Butler’s statistics notwithstanding, pellagra (the. disease of 
malnutrition) is still sweeping over the textile centers of the South, 


display by the 
there’s a certain logic 
of the “Timés” said, “Dr. 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler could not possibly have made a less 


meant to abandon that cheerful outlook which has prompted scores of 
members of that 1 per cent of the population” from n such gen- 
erous contributions to Columbia University. Most important—contri- 
butions or not—Dr. Butler’s chief concern is to stop any disturbing 
rumors that capitalism is not the best of all possible systems! 

a * * 


Anti-Soviet Propaganda 

P. RESPONSE to recent comments on entertainment on Unity House 
and Camp Tamiment, socialist-controlled vacation resorts, comes 

the following: 

“Tt will no doubt interest the readers of the Daily Worker to 
know the type of entertainment that Camp Tamiment provides for 
its guests. As you know, the profits from the operation of the camp 
are used to maintain the Rand School for Social Science and the 
camp is under its direction. During the course of the season a series 
of lectures is arranged by the directors of the camp, delivered by 
prominent Socialists. 

“Although one does not expect encomtums on the Soviet Union 
from Socialists, we did not expect the camp to exhibit for the enter- 
tainment of its. guests a venomous anti-Soviet play called ‘Highness’ 
by one Ruth Giorloff. 

“We immediately protested to those we thought N be held 
responsible for the presentation of such an iniamous piece of propa - 
ganda. One of those to whom we spoke was Mrs. Mailly, for many 
years a foremost Socialist and a director of the Rand School as well 
as the director of the camp. Mrs. Mailly did not even consider the 
play counter-re ry propaganda and mildly remonstrated 
against our indignation... Besides,“ she said, ‘this is not a Socialist 
Camp. When we persisted in fixing responsibility on her for such 
an exhibition before an audience of seven hundred she disclaimed 
connection between Socialist operation of the camp and the type 
of entertainment it offers. Protest was also made to Nathan. Fine 
a director of the Rand School who was lecturer for the week. He 
reluctantly admitted that the play might be construed as anti-Soviet 
put that the intelligence of the audience was not equal to recognizing 
it as such, 

“This play not only viciously attacks the Bolshevik Revolution 
and plays up through hysterical dramatics the violence which in- 
evitably attended the suppressing of the white guardist counter revolu- 
tion but it is designed to advance the doctrine that expropriation 
of the ruling classes and nationalization of the wealth of the country 
is unjust and an act of anarchic banditry. It expresses the defiant 


: . doctrine that the upper classes are superior by birth and the ex- 


ploited classes their rightful servants, 


a; “SYMPATHIZERS.” 


, * 
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Bron Ni Nicholas Murray Butler got himself promoted 


verty,“ and column eight 


millions are still unemployed, and the farmers are ruined by the Roose - 
velt A.A.A, program and the drought. 


optimistic speech in Southampton, Long Island. To do so would have. 


— 
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witnesses. But when politi- 

cians fall out, the workers may learn. 
“He told me in Washington,” 

Walmsley declared, “that the coun- 


made at the time of the National 
Farmers’ Holiday, last year, when 
unemployed and hunger marchers 


‘Notes’ of Research 
Association Blast 
Claims of New Deal 


‘NEW YORK—Tw Two whole pages 
of Labor Research Association’s 


tional Industrial Conference 
Board’s ve estimate of 
unemployment. How m 
the United States stifles potential 
production possibilities while mil- 
lions face want is the subject of 
another article. 

Labor Research Association also 
announces that its monthly N.R.A. 
Notes for September are on sale. 
The current issue contains an 
analysis of t 
which show up “New Deal” claims, 
There is another. article in this 10- 
page bulletin which shows how 


of NRA 
with fascism both in Germany an 
1 of speed - up under 


taly. 
N. R. A., 
the workers, and government’s tak - 
ing advantage of N.R.A.’s price fix- 
ing provisions are a few of the 
othie ta items covered. 

Economic Notes and N. R. A. Notes, 
monthly bulletins of 10 pages each. 


Association, 80 E. llth St., 
York City. 
are 65 cents 


New 
Annual subscriptions 
Pd 


* * 


BUDEN NY 


Commander-in-Chief of the Red 
Cavalry, one of the Soviet delegates 
to the Tenth Anniversary of the 


feature of the new Soviet talkie, 
“Soviets Greet New Turkey,” now 
showing at the Acme Theatre. 


WHAT’S ON 
Wednesday 7 55 
G at 1993 Jerome 


OPEN AIR MEETIN 
Ave., Bronx, near Burnside Ave., 8:30 p.m. 
Auspices Fordham Progressive Club. 
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SHOWING—New Soviet Movie, at 
1330 Wilkins Ave., Bronx, 8:30 p.m. 
“Sentenced Heal Auspices East 
Bronx Br. F.8.U. Refreshments served and 
entertainment provided. 
* * „* 

KEEP SATURDAY EVENING, SEPT. 22 
OPEN! SEND-OFF DANCE AT IRVING 
PLAZA POR DELEGATES TO RANK AND 
FILE A. F. of L.. CONFERENCE IN SAN 
FRANCISCO. Get tickets at 1 Union 6q. 
or from local rank and file secretaries. 


Unless Every Section and Unit in 
the Party Throws Its Forces Vigor- 
ously Into the Circulation Drive, 
the Daily Worker Remains Un- 
known to Thousands of Workers. 


Richberg report 


Turkish Republic, an important 


had congregated on the national 


capitol grounds. Long, observing the 
crowd, is reported to have almost 
shouted: 


they want a leader, a man 
enough to inspire them to a 
for a new government 
destiny. I will lead 
revolution is bound to come. 
it does, I shall become the leader.” 

oncaposanans ‘as 


ers mass ominously in front of relief 


out all over the cqun- 


are reaching 
try. Ex-peddlers of patent medicines, 


ex-preachers, sedis ius of 7 
kinds have found lucrative jobs as 


organizers 
not fail to take advantage of the 
recent coup in Louisiana to enlarge 
the total membership. We cannot 
afford to look upon this movement 
as a joke. 

The program of the “Share Our 
Wealth Society” is loaded with 
flowery promises, Long promises 
that no one will be allowed to “earn” 


over a million dollars, but the pres- 


ent millionaires are not to be dis- 
turbed in their holdings. Everyone 

to have a job, but private ownership 
of industry is not to be abolished 

Poverty is to be limi 1 not 
eradicated. Social ins is prom- 
ised through taxation in the higher 


Lenin’s Widow Writes 


To Negro Woman in N.Y. : 


NEW YORK.—A letter from Krupskaya, widow of Lenin, leader of 


the Russian revolution, has been received here by a Negro woman, 


The letter follows: 
Dear Comrade: 


Miss Grace Lamb. The letter was sent in answer to one Miss Lamb 
had written, inquiring about her 
who had been in the Soviet Union for some years, 


brother+in-law, Richard Williams, 


This is in reply to your letter about your brother-in-law, Richard 
Williams. In December, 1933, he came from Magnitogorsk to Moscow. 
Being sick, he was placed in one of the best hospitals of the city. 
For seven weeks he had excellent treatment. 

Aftér his recovery, he stayed a few weeks more in Moscow, and 
all his expenses, such as hospital, hotel and railway tickets, were 
paid by the Commissariat of Heavy Industry. During his stay in 
Moscow, he asked for work in a warm climate. 

_At the present time, Comrade Williams is in Tashkent (Middle 
Asia), where there is no winter at all and the climate corresponds to 
the climate of California. Comrade Williams is working as an engi- 
neer. A special interpreter has been sent with him from Moscow. 
| According to a letter received recently by a friend of Comrade 
Williams in Moscow, Williams enjoys his work very much. The climate 
suits him perfectly. He gets 1,000 roubles a month, and has an auto- 
mobile at his disposal. He has 45 days leave each | year, and for this 


time receives full wages. 


With best wishes, 


ULIANOVA (KRUPSKAYA), 


Workers’ Health 
In the Crisis 


During the first four years of the 
present crisis bourgeois 
pointed to falling death rates as 
proof that “tightenihg our belts 
and leading the simple life“ brought 
great improvement in the general 
health of the population. These 


Pollyanna-chirpings make good cap- 


italistic ballyhoo but have no basis 
in fact. 

In the first place, the death rates 
have been juggled by clever statis- 
ticians so that the real figures’ would 
have to be recalculated. And sec- 
ondly, a lowered death rate has no 

necessary connegtion at all with 
public health. Mr. George St. J. 
Perrott, consultant of the U. 8. 
Public Health Service and research 
associate of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, recently pointed out that “it 
is dangerous. to conclude that ali of 
the American people will escape 
damage to vitality (as a result of 
the effects of the crisis). It must 
be realized that the death rate is 
not a sensitive index of ill-health, 
and does not promptly measure de- 
creased resistance to disease.” The 
point, of course, is that the average 
worker or intellectual wants to be 
alive and well, and not merely alive. 

What the crisis has done to the 
health of workers in terms of hun- 
ger and disease has yet to be fully 
studied and evaluated. But the 
general ill effects are fairly well 
known. It is significant that Mr. 
Perrott admits that “insofar as dis- 
abling illness is an evidence of ill 
health, wage-earning families who 
were reduced to poverty during the 
depression actually suffered to a 
greater extent from ill-health than 
their more fortunate neighbors.” 

The significance of this remark 
by Mr. Perrott lies in the fact that 


workers still have to face the full 


impact of the crisis upon their vi- 
tality in the years to come. Coupled 
with this is the steady decrease in 
public health funds, and starvation 
relief. 
plan and unemployment insurance 
are necessary if the children of the 
workers are not to become a 
stunted generation. The increase in 
the death rate of over 5 per cent 
during the first six meyths of 1934 
as compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1933, and the continual 
growth of malnutrition among chil- 
dren (over 17.000,000 according to 
government figures) are grim re- 
minders of what is in store for ev- 
ery worker and his family, unless 
we push through the Workers Un- 
nt tice and Social Insurance 
1, 


Acids from 


* * 


Title: Tobacco 


Soviet chemists are now extract- 
ing citric acid (which makes lem- 
ons and grapefruit sour) from to- 
bacco. What makes inferior. tobac- 
co bad for smoking is the presence 
of citric end other acids such as 
malie, oxalic and ſumaric. 

The Soviet Union buys much cit- 
ric acid each voa from Italy where 
it is extracted from lemons. It im- 
ports betwcen 100 and 200 tons an- 
nually of this valuable chemical 


compour . By using th? citvic cid 


obtained from tobacco the U. 8. 
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LABORATORY 
AND SHOP. 


By DAVID RAMSEY 


A national public health | terested 


S. R. will no longer be dependent 
upon imports from Italy. 

Professor A. A, Shmook of the 
Tobacco Industry Institute worked 
out the process for taking citric 


acid out of the poorest varieties of | 


Soviet tobaccos. High-grade tobacco 
contains but little acid. In -the 
cheap varieties, however, the citric 
acid may be present in amounts up 
to 4 per cent and higher. Lemon 
juice, for comparison, consists of 
about 3 per cent citric acid, al- 
though sometimes it runs as high 
as 6 per cent. As sources of raw 
material for the production of the 
acid, lemons and tobacco are about 
equal. However, the U.S. S. R. raises 
much tobacco and but few lemons 


as yet. Hence the concentration on 


the cheap tobaccos. 

The manufacture of citric acid 
from fruits and plants containing 
sugar is not being neglected by So- 
viet scientists. They keep pace with 
the fruit industry. One plant at 
Leningrad is already manufactur- 
ing two tons of citric.acid a year in 
this way, while another is being 
built at Moscow which will produce 
eight tons annually. 

* Ms 


Lack of Meat May 
Cause Stammering 


Improper diets in infancy and 
childhood may be a factor in caus- 
ing stammering, according to Dr. 
Knight Dunlap, a psychologist at 
the Johns Hopkins University. In 
the current issue of Science he re- 
ports on a number of stammerers 
who have come to him for treat- 
ment. Dr. Dunlap says that lack 
of sufficient meat is probably por 

predisposing cause of this s 
defect in a great many = 
“urges” those who treat stammer- 
ing children to try putting them 
on a diet including plenty of meat. 

Working class mothers who have 
seen meats go up over 25 per cent 
in the last year and face the pros- 
pect of another rise this fall that 
may reach 50 per cent will be in- 
in some of the professor’s 
remarks. He says: 

“From the age of two years, there 
is no reason why children should 
not have meat at least twice a day. 
In many cases, where the diet has 
previously been badly managed, the 
problem may be to induce the child 


) to eat a sufficient quantity. Va- 


riety of meats and of preparation, 
with good psychological technique. 
offer the solution to this problem.” 
Unfortunately, Dr. Dunlap does not 
discuss how one can “induce” a re- 
lief investigator to allow for meat 
in the week’s budget. 

Vegetari'ns will probably look 
upon Dr. Dunlap as either a paid 
or unpaid agent of the meat inter- 
ests. He found that “since a sur- 

large number of adult 
stammerers are relative vegetarians 
(that) it would seem possible that 
a meat diet would be advantageous 
to Many o 1 cases.” 


Radio Static To 
Locate Storms 


The intense radio static caused by 
ocean hurricanes as they sweep 
across southern waters may turn 
out to be a means of locating tropi- 
cal storms and cherting their 
course. Scientists in Puerto Rico 
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d ‘Be American ‘Fuehrer’ 
Phoney W ealth- Sharing Plan 


To ‘Lave Workers in Support of Fascism 


K e e 
Himself ‘Man of 


Wether: in fa Lebe 
Kept in State of 
- Destitution 


brackets, an obvious steal from the 


will | program of the National Unemploy- 


ment Council. Wall Street is de- 


slipped bills into his hip-pocket. 


0 organ of the Share 

Our Wealth Society” is a weekly 

u journal entitled, The American 
Progress.” The paper specializes in 
glowing eulogies of Huey and far- 
fetched arguments for his program. 
One unfamiliar with the principles 
of the Communist Party would con- 
clude from the paper that Huey and 
his lieutenants are radicals indeed. 
But Huey’s real attitude toward 
the workers is a matter of record. 
The arrest of the delegation to the 
State capitol followed a prior refusal 
of Governor “Yes-man” Allen to do 
anything toward relieving the fright- 
ful destitution of the Louisiana 
masses. Relief in Louisiana aver- 
ages $7 per month for each family 
on the rolls, and many families have 
been dropped from the rolls, Fifteen 
thousand “unemployables” have been 
sentenced to starvation by the Fed- 


|eral Emergency Relief Administra- 


tion because Long’s hand-picked 
state legislators refused to provide 
any money to help feed these af - 
flicted or aged toilers. 

In order to crush any struggle of 
the masses, Long has been given a 
state constabulary of unlimited. size 
and authority. Our would-be direc- 
tor is already lining up his storm- 
troopers. The workers and farm- 
ers must weld their united front 
against the Long organization 
which exhibits a number of essen- 
tial fasist characteristics. 


Professionals Protest 


Calling Nat'l Guards 


in S. C. Textile Area 


NEW YORK.—The committee for 
the support of Southern Textile Or- 
ganization, a committee of Northern 
and Southern writers, artists and 
professionals including Paul Peters, 
chairman, John H. Lawson, Erskine 
Caldwell, John L. Spivak, Grace 
Hutchins and Louis Lozowick, which 
was formed to aid Southern work- 
ers in their efforts to organize 
against intolerable wage and living 
standards and feudal company con- 
trol, has sent to Governor Ira C. 
Blackwood of South Carolina, the 
following telegram of protest 
against the use of National Guards 
in the textile situation as reported 
in this morning’s press: 


“Auust 3ist 1934. 
“Governor Ira C. Blackwood 
“Columbia, S. C. 
„Committee for Support of 
Southern Organization 


Southern Textile Workers for de- 
cent living and for right to or- 
ganize demands immediate with- 
drawal of National Guard from 
Seneca, South Carolina and all 
other strike areas. 


“PAUL PETERS, Chairman.” 


TUNING IN 
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7:00 P.M.-WEAF—Baseball Resume 
WOR—Sports Resume—Ford Frick 
WJZ—Johnson Orch. 
WABC—Mountaineers Music 

1:15-WEAF—Gene and Glenn—Sketch 
WOR—To Be Announced 
WABC—Vera Van, Songs 

1:30-WEAF—Summary, National Men's 
Singles Tennis Championships, 
Forest Hills, L. I. 
WOR—The O' Neills—Sketch 
WJZ—Jewels of Enchantment—Sketch 
with Irene Rich 


WABC—Paul Keast, Baritone 
7:35-WEAF—Pickens Sisters, Songs 
7: 45- WEAF—Sisters of the Skillet 
WOR—Studio Music 
WJZ—Frank Buck's Adventures 
WABC—Boake Carter, Commentator 
8:00-WEAF—Jack Pearl, Comedian 
WOR—Dance Orch. 
WJZ—The Death Guard—fetch 
_ WABC—Maxine, Songs; Spitalny En- 
semble 
8:15-WABC—Edwin C. Hill, Commentator 
8:30-WEAF—Wayne King Orch. 
WOR—The Lone Ranger—Sketch 
WJZ—lIgor Gorin, Baritone 
WABC—Everett Marshall, Baritone; 
Elizabeth Lennox, Contralto; Arden 
Orch.; Mixed Chorus; Lew Pol- 


lock, Composer 
8:45-WJZ—Iff the Record—Thornton 


Fisher 
9:00-WEAF—Fred Allen, Comedian; Song- 
smiths Quartet; Hayton Orch. 
WOR—Footlight Echoes 
WJZ—To Be Announced 
WABC—Baseball—Mickey Cochrane, 
Manager Detroit Tigers 
9:15-WABC—Detroit Symphony Orch. 
9:30-WOR—To Be. Announced 
WJZ—Dramatization of First Amer- 
ica’s Cup Race 
9:45-WOR—Larry Taylor, Baritone 
10:00-WEAF—Lombardo Orch. 
WJZ—Dennis King, Songs; Katzman 
Orch. 
WABC—Broadcast to and from By 
Byrd Expedition; Warnow Orch. 
10:15-WOR—Current Events—H. E. Read 
WJZ—Duchin Orch. 
10:30-WEAP—Mercado Mexican Orch, 
WOR—Variety Musicale 
WJZ—Denny Orch.; Harry Richman, 


Songs 
WABC—Crusade Against Crime 
Sketch 


and Florida under the direction of 
Dr. G. W. Kenrick are undertaking 
a research program to locate tropi- 
cal storms by the radio static they 
produce. 

Dr. Kenrick declares that ample 
evidence exists supporting the the- 
ory that hurricanes send out static 
which may be used to locate their 
position just as radio signals from 
an ocean liner are used to locate its 
position by means of a radio direc- 
tion finder, Since static from a 
hurricane is only intermittent and 
can be easily confused with static 
arising elsewhere, it will be neces- 
sary to construct a much more 
elaborate system of direction find- 
ers than is required to locate ships 
at sea. 


answer.) 
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eee go to the meeting 
that night. He went to see Edna 
instead. He hadn't seen her for 
some time. He had been busy every 
night in the week with meetings. 
He felt sorry for having remained 
away so long, but maybe it had 
done her a lot of good, he thought. 
She’d be anxious to see him and 
perhaps wouldn’t by so grouchy. He 
would tell her how he advanced. 
Think of his going to argue with 
the director of the Macs and speak- 
ing to large crowds! Why, she'd 
be tickled to hear that. He’d even 
take her down to the next meeting 
to hear him speak and watch the 
hand he'd get, he figured. 

When he came near the house, 
Edna wasn't on the porch as 
she used to be, waiting for him or 
reading a book. He hated to go 
inside. He knew the folks didn’t 
like him. He went around to the 
next house—into the yard, trying to 
peep into the window of Edna's 
room, but he couldn’t see anything. 
He decided to wait. 

It got dark. In the west the sky 
was streaked with lightning. Black 
clouds moved over his head. It 
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began to thunder, then a heavy 
rain poured down. It came down 
with fury, washing every inch of 
space on the porch. Cliff clung to 
his corner. He got drenched. An 
idea began to creep into mind. 
“Maybe she stepped out with an- 
other fellow? No, she wouldn’t do 
that, though lately she had been 
kind of cool to me.” 

The storm blew over and the rain 
slowed down. He noticed some peo- 
ple crossing the street, heading to- 
ward Wrobley’s house, There was 
a girl covered with a jacket and a 
fellow holding her tightly around 
the waist. 

“It ain't Edna, passed through 
his mind. 

It was Edna, however. Cliff rec- 
ognized her voice. His heart began 
to beat. They stopped near the 
stairs. Edna took off the. jacket 
and handed it to the fellow. 


“Better run home, Fritz. It'll 
pour again. I’ll see you tomorrow,” 
she said and ran up the stairs. She 
headed for the door. 


“Edna,” Cliff called out faintly, 
and walked toward her. 

She jumped back. “Gee, you 
scared me,” she said, putting her 
hand on her breast and staring at 
him nervously. 

Im sorry, Edna.” 

“What're you doing here 80 

late?” 

“I been waitin’ for you.” 

“Gee, you scared me. You scared 
the life outa me.” 

“Oh, forget it. I didn't mean to 
do that.” He put his arm on her 
shoulder. She jerked it off. 
“What's the matter, Edna?” Cliff 
asked. 

She didn’t answer. She walked 
off to the end of the porch. Cliff 
followed her. 

“What are you sore about?” 

“T ain't sore, I just feel tired, 
an’ I wanna go in,” she said, look- 
ing away into the darkness of the 
night. 

“But, Edna, I haven't seen you 
for such a long time. Been busy as 
a bee. You know we're getting 
ready to strike.” 

“Oh, who cares about your shop 
and all that sorta thing?” she said, 
and made a move to go. 

Cliff blocked her way. 

What's the matter with you? 
vou don't seem to care a hang 
about me anymore?“ 

Edna was silent. 

“Tt ain’t the folks that made you 
change? Or have you another fel- 
low?” He pressed on, bitterly. 

„What's the diff?”she said coolly. 

“What do you mean? You're my 
girl, aren’t you? 

„J ain't nobody’s girl, an’ I didn't 
promise you nothin’.” 

“You ain't fickle as all that. 
Edna. What happened to you? I 
thought we were talkin’ about get- 
tin’ married?” 

Edna burst out laughing. My 
God, if I was to marry every feller 
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men. A committee is sent to see the boss to demand the 
ing of the wage cut. Cliff is spokesman. 


that I talked about gettin’ married 
to because of havin’ a little fun, I 
would be married now twenty 
times.” : 

“But, hell, I thought you liked 
me, or was you making believe?” 
Cliff raged. 

— * 

NA looked at him nervously. 

She didn’t know what to say. 
She knew that she had liked him 
at the beginning. Then her 


of his being a tramp. That scared 
her and she began to feel indiffer- 
ent to him. Then Fritz turned up. 
He was a swell-looking fellow and 
took her to places and he always 
had money to spend. She liked 
Fritz. She didn’t care 
for Cliff, but she couldn't 4 tell fet 
that somehow. 

"It seems there ain't no use 
talkin’ to you,” said Cliff. 


oe I ain’t gonna cry over it, 
v.“ 

Cliff turned around and ran off 
the porch. He walked a few feet 
and stopped. He wanted to turn 
back, plead with her, but he heard 
the door c behind her. 

He stood looking about him aim- 
lessly. The sky had cleared up and 
the glistening moon trembled diz- 
zily in his eyes. His ae ached, 
His knees were bending. He drag- 
ged himself to the boarding house. 
He fell on his bed without taking 
off the wet clothes that stuck to his 
body. 

> * * 
6 slept hard. He woke up in 

a daze. He couldn't think what 
he had to do. He looked at the. 


walls, he stared at the dark gray 
ceiling. He heard the landlady 


calling him for breakfast. He 
looked at the clock’ It was six. 
It was time to go to the shop. And 
with that he remembered the Macs. 
ee and the meeting he had 


He ge age swallowed some food, 
and ran off. He tried to think up 
some good excuse for his absence. 
Nothing good came to him. The 
scene with Edna came back to him. 
He hated her. Harris was right. No 
use making a fuss over it. And 
Lentz had also said that Edna 
wouldn't stick to’ him. 
His mind traveled from one thing 
to another. His heart pained him. 
He wanted to find relief from his 
tormenting thoughts. He noticed. 
smoke curling out of the smoke- 
stacks. He hastened his steps. He 
wished he were down among the 
boflers, fn the uproar of the ma- 
chines—to forget Edna. ‘ 
When he came to check his name 
the timekeeper told him to go te 
the office. 
What's the matter?” 
“Don’t know, Mulligan. Got or- 
ders to send you and Weber up to 
the office.” 
“Maybe Barnes wants to give in,” 
he thought, and for a moment a 
happy feeling swept over him. He 
ran to the office. Weber was com- 


ing toward him. 


“Where in the dickens you been 
last night?” the old man growled. 
Let's not talk about it now. 
John told me that we got to go to 
the office before we can start work- 
ing,” he said, excitedly. 

“That means that we're sacked. ” 
Weber said sadly. “It might he 
something else, we better see Har- 
ris 5 * 


What's the use to see him? He 
can't help nothin’. We might as 
well go in now.” 

, * * * 
THEY went into the office. A clerk 
made them sign a receipt and. 
handed them their envelopes. In- 
side they found a slip in addition to 
their money. It read: Pern: 
discharged.” , 


They went out. Weber 8 
“Should never have done that. We. 
had no business to go to Barnes 
yesterday. Harris jest shoved it 
down our throat.” 

It ain't his fault. 
mean anythin' bad.“ 

“He knew we was gonna get 
canned. Look here, I jest got nine 
dollars pay. How am I gonna feed 
the four mouths? The strike ain’t 
cn yet an’ who knows if . 


“You aught not say that,” Cliff 
cut in. 
anything bad. He's a smart guy 
and knows what he’s doin’, I guess. 
He ain’t doin’ nothin’ for us be- 
cause we pay him. No, Weber, you 
ought not say that. You ought not 
blame him. He tries his best for 
us fellows. It’s not monev that 
counts to him, I don't think. It’s 
something bigger than that.” a 

“Maybe you're right. I ain't say- 
in’ he 
lost his head, I guess.’ 

“He knows what he’s doin’, and 
whatever he’s doin’ is good for win- 
nin’ the strike, I guess.” 


He didn’t 


(To be continued) 


—— 


“You don’t have to, if you don’ 


I'm sure Max didn’t mean 


gone it on Purpose. Jest 


AMUSEMENTS 


FIRST AMERICAN SHOWING! 


“SOVIETS GREET NEW TURKEY” 


(A Soviet Talkie with English Titles!}—SEE and HEAR: VO HILOV—KARBRAKHAN 
—BUDENNY—BOUBNOFF—THE Soviet Navy—STAMBOUL, SMYRNA, ANGORA, etc. 
Music by the I-eningrad Philharmonic = . — ow 2 8 
Also ~ aces in — Sov r 

MOS COW DERBY DAY & Race Autos — Native Songs & Dances, etc. 
ACME THEATRE, l4th St. 4 Union Square—Always Cool 


Produced by the Leningrad Cinema Trust in Cooperation * the Turkish 8 a 


Tickets 256, 350, 556, 75, 990 


‘NEW THEATRE NIGHT” 
Exciting Program: 
Bunin’s “Marionettes —Jane Dudley, 
teserve Seats Now: Workers Book Core, 50 E. 13th: Gotham Book Mart, 


‘FRIDAY, SEPT. th, 8:45 P. M. at 


) CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE, l4th Street & 6th Avenue 


‘Stars of Broadway, Harlem and ]4th St. in SEASON'S FIRST GREAT | 


New Revolutionary Plays—Red Vaudeville — 
Feature Dancer — Geo. Sklar 
51 W. 47th 
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They Must 


EY must let Tom Mooney out of his 

twenty-year living tomb to bid farewell 
to the last remains of his aged mother 
who died yesterday ! 

Gangsters and thugs “in the know” can 
get easy paroles and every kind of prison 
privileges. 

But Mooney, unbroken fighter aad son 
of the American proletariat, is robbed of every 
decent right, of every human outlet. 

“They shed tears in your presence, Mooney wrote 
his mother when she was on tour fighting for 
his freedom, “that is their way of paying you 
homage.” Pa 

But American capitalism is afraid of these tears, 


afraid even of what Mooney might say as he watches 


the ashes of his grey, battle-scarred mother W 
into. the grave. 

Mooney must have the right to attend his 
mother’s funeral! 

Demand that Mooney be permitted to leave his 
jail. Wire Governer Merriam of California and the 
Prison Warden at San Quentin, at once! 


Socialist Leaders Reject 
The United Front 


RYING to cover its deed by an obvious 


diplomatic maneuver, the Socialist 
Party National Executive Committee re- 
jected the Communist Party’s proposal 
for a united front at its current meeting 
in Milwaukee. The N. E. C. graciously 


“realizes the immense value to the labor 
movement of a united action of all elements against 
the danger of war and continued exploitation,” but 
did everything it could think of to resist the estab- 
lishment of just such a united front. 


And this is the Socialist N.E.C. elected at the 
Detroit Convention of the Socialist Party on the 
basis of a “left” rank and file upsurge, and on 
its promise that it would work for the actual real- 
zation, of the United Front. 


Be¢ause the demand for a united front against 
the aggravating attacks of the bosses on the work- 
ers’ living standards, and because of the unmis- 
takable drive toward fascism and war, the Socialist 
leadership had to resort to the most subtle diplo- 
macy in their rejection of the united front. They 
stated that the whole matter should be referred to 
the Second International for negotiations with the 
Communist International, and should be taken up 
again some time in December, when the N. ZE. C. will 
meet again. 


‘As Comrade Earl Browder, general secretary of 
the Communist Party pointed out in his letter to 
Norman Thomas, outstanding leader of the Social- 
ist Party, while these maneuvers are going on, the 
bosses are attacking. and murdering workers now! 
The huge textile strike is in process. Fascist develop- 
ments and the threat of war are speeding on apace. 
The need for the united front is not a matter of 
December or of the Ides of March, but of living 
reality, of today. 


What precisely did the Socialist leadership reject 


when they rejected by a vote of 7 to 4 the united 


front proposals of the Communist Party? In its 
letter to the Socialist Party convention on May 25, 
the Communist Party laid down certain basic points, 
expressing the most urgent needs of the masses, 
as the central tasks of the united front. And it 
is these central issues of a united front struggle 
that the Socialist Party leader threw aside. 


We ask every Socialist worker to examine these 
points and from his own experience answer the 
question of whether on these points it was correct, 
in the interest of the American working class, for 
the N.E.C. to reject the united front proposals. 
These basic conditions were and still are: 


1) Decisive wage increases and reduction in 
hours, supporting a bold strike movement to win 
them. 


2) For the immediate enactment of the Work- 
ers Unemployment Insurance Bill. 


3) For the immediate enactment of the Farm- 
ers Emergency Relief Bill, to secure the farmers 
in possession of their lands and tools, and to 
provide abundance of food to the masses. 


4) For the immediate enactment of the Bill 
for Negro Rights. 

5) For the united struggle against War and 
Fascism. 

6) For the broadest possible united action in 
localities, in factories, in trade unions, and on 
every question affecting the workers and toiling 
masses, to win better conditions. 


In all sincerity and with the widest possibility 
of overcoming all obstacles, the Communist Party 
repeatedly and persistently offered the most flexible 
means and ways to the Socialist leadership for es- 
tablishing a united front on these burning questions 
confronting the American workers. 


Instead, the Socialist leaders replied that it was 
a matter of action for the Socialist International. 
The Socialist International says it is a matter of 
action for the individual Socialist Parties. In this 
way both pass the buck. The fascist attacks on the 
workers increase. 


Is there anything at all preventing the Socialist 
Party of the United States from establishing the 
united front? Eight Socialist Parties in various 
lands have already established this united front. 
The Socialist and Communist Parties of France, in 
Splendid actions, are already carrying out just such 
a united front. The only thing that delays and 
prevents the establishment of this united front in 
the United States, so urgently, so pressingly and 
insistently needed in the light of the tremendous 
Struggles of the workers, is the lack of desire, the 
resistance of the Socialist Party leaders. Their poli- 


. ies are now the only obstacle to the realization of 
the united front, and their sabotage of unity of 
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worker, and especially of every member of the So- 
clalist Party. 

We must point out to every member of the 


Socialist Party that there seems to be no hindrance - 


or obstacles of the Socialist leaders in their en- 


dea vors to establish a united front with such fascist | 


elements as William Green and Matthew Woll. 
There seems to be no bar to supporting the William 
Green policy of a pogrom against Communists and 
militants within the A. F. of L. The last. “Labor 
Day” issue of the “New Leader” was, in fact, the 
establishment of a united front with William Green 
& Co. Did they have to refer this matter to the 
Socialist International? Not at all. They went 
right ahead. Did they have to refer the invitation 
of Matthew Woll, an open fascist, to speak at a 
meeting in support of the Austrian barricade fighting 
to the Socialist International? Of course not. 

Why do Green & Co. attack the Communists 
in the trade unions, an attack now given support 
in the Socialist leadership’s rejection of the United 
Front?. Because the Communists and militants call 
for rank and file opposition, and struggle policies 
against the New Deal hunger policies of the leader- 
ship of the A. F. of L. Because the Communists 
the most militant in strike leadership, working f 
the victory of the workers against the NR. A. and 
the fascist attacks on the trade unions. 


Only when it comes to evading, to delaying and 
sabotaging a real united front of the Communist 
and Socialist Parties in a fight on war, fascism 
and hunger is it necessary to use these transparent 
diplomatic maneuvers in order to try to defeat the 
actual establishment of the united front, 


This will not change the efforts, the striving of 
the Communist Party for the unity of the Socialist 
and Communist Parties on the basic, life-and-death 
issues facing the American working class. The 
Communist Party will never abandon the struggle 
for the establishment of a united working class 
front. And we will succeed in establishing it despite 
all the hindrance being placed in the way. 

But now we appeal to Socialist Party members 
to stop the criminal delay, to hasten the day when 
the united front will be established, to save defeats 
for the workers by these dilatory, evasive and 
sabotaging tactics. 

The united front will be established! 
lose no time fn realizing it! 


We must 


Demand Relief for Strikers 


RESSURE exerted by the textile bosses 

and the Chambers of Commerce on 
Roosevelt has already, on the first day of 
the real test of strength in the textile 
strike, brought unconditional statements 
from the federal relief administration that 
the strikers will be denied relief. 


Harry L. Hopkins, federal relief ad- 
ministrator, after a meeting with Roosevelt at Hyde 
Park yesterday, issued the followihg statement: “If 
they think we are going to undererwrite their strike 
they are mistaken, and they will find it out soon 
enough.” 


In previous statements, Hopkins had asserted 
that relief would be granted pending decision by 
the N.R.A. boards that the strike was not “justified.” 

And on this point alone, no one can claim that 

the strike is not “justified.” The textile workers are 
striking to establish the barest minimums necessary 
for existence. Victims of the triple slavery of star- 
vation N. R. A. wage scale, of the stretch-out, and of 
rising prices, the majority of the textile workers, 
impoverished while working, are faced with desti- 
tution as soon as they strike. 


Their demand for relief is justified; any attempt 
to deny relief is an effort to defeat the strike 
demands, is an effort to force them back to work 
on the bosses’ terms. 


To defeat this alliance of the textile bosses, the. 


Chambers of Commerce and the Roosevelt regime 
against the strikers, the textile workers, aided by 
the entire working class, can only win relief through 
mass pressure exerted on the relief officials. 


Mass demonstrations, together with the unem- 
ployed, at the relief stations, are necessary. Com- 
mittees of strikers, with the active help of the 
Unemployed Councils, should immediately begin to 
raise the issue of relief for strikers, and begin to 
create a huge mass movement in every textile center 
to fight for relief. 


The jobless, always considered by the employers 
as a factor in every strike, must cement the unity 
between the employed and unemployed. The em- 
ployed, if they are to hold the support of the jobless, 
must join in common struggle with them. Demand 
adequate relief for both. 


Resist The Terror 


N THE great textile strike, as in all 

strikes during this era of the New Deal 
and the N.R.A., one of the trump cards 
of the employers is the use of violence 
and terror against the working men and 


women who are fighting for the right to a 
decent ‘living. 


Governor Blackwood of South Garotina has 
ordered the National Guard out in various mill 
regions. 

In Hickory, North Carolina, professional strike- 
breakers attacked a picket line. 


In all textile areas thugs and provocateurs from 
private detective agencies and local police are being 
mobilized against the strikers. 


The development of mighty mass protest actions 
against the rising terror is therefore one of the 
immediate and most important problems of the 
strike. 

Workers on the picket lines understand this. 
Indeed, their militancy has been great and their 
determination to win the strike has been so pro- 
nounced that Thomas F. McMahon, international 
president of the United Textile Workers Union, was 


forced to issue a call for militant resistance against 


terror. 


While trying to convince the workers that they 
had a friend in the White House and the N. R. A. 
McMahon voiced the sentiment of the strikers when 
he told them in his Providence speech to “hit back 
when you are hit” and “fight back even if you 
are snot down.” 

Yes, the strikers must resist the thugs and troops 
with every ounce of energy. There must be an 
organized mass resistance against the terror in all 
its various phases and aspects. 


But the fight against the terror must not be 
narrowed down to the textile workers alone. All 
workers, workers in all trade unions, in all trades, 
must throw their forces into the fight of breaking 
down the thuggish attacks of the bosses. 


It is the duty of the entire American working 
population to protest and fight against any and 
all attacks of the bosses against the strike. 

Wire protests to the Governor of South Carolina 
against the use of troops. Join in mass resistance 
against all troop and thug attacks, 


— —— — 


Aid J: apanese 
In Manchuria 
Harbin Paper Spreads 
Lies About U S. S. R. 
„Rail Employees 


(Special to the Da Daily Worker) 


Railway, and was not the apparent 
insistent provocative desire, 
“information,” to 


sulate at Harbin. 


The preparation of new provoca- 
tions against the U. S. S. R. con- 
sulates on the Soviet border is ap- 
parent also from the statement of 
the adviser of the railroad police, 
the Japanese official Odi, published 
in the Harbin press. Although ad- 
mitting the press reports 


regarding 
the activity of the C. E. R. em- 


ployees is incorrect, Odi unfound - 
edly repeats the charges against 
them on “wrecking activities.” 
Similar slanderous. insinuations 
parallel an unceasing anti-Soviet 
campaign in the Japano-Manchu- 
rian press, appraised by competent 
Harbin circles as further prepara- 


tions for direct provocative actions| 


against the Soviet Consulates. 


Soviet Youth 
In Mass March 
To Red Square 


By VERN SMITH 


(Special to the Daily Worker) 
MOSCOW, Sept, 4 (By Wireless). 
Starting at early dusk and con- 
tinuing into the night, with the city 
magnificently illuminated for the 
occasion, hundreds of thousands of 
youth marched here Saturday in 
celebration of International Youth 
Day winding up at the Red Square. 
Brilliant red slogans in neon and 
electric lights flashed on all im- 
portant buildings. As Comrade 

Kosarev, secretary of the Y 
Communist League spoke from the 
platform in Red Square, huge 
searchlights played on the stand. 


The demonstration included dis- 
plays of collective farm products 
from collectives near Moscow. Many 
groups of peasant youth danced in 
national costumes in the ei 

Overhead on buildings 
from the speakers tribune blazed 
red slogans in German, French, 
Russian, English and Chinese 
reading: 


“Long live September 1, the In- 
ternational Youth Day of Struggle 
Against Imperialist War and Fas- 
cism!” “For the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat!” “For Socialism!” 


The youth shouted in concert 
demands for the release of Ernst 
Thaelmann, imprisoned leader of 
the Communist Party of Germany. 

Numerous flower-wreathed pic- 
tures of revolutionary leaders in 
capitalist lands were carried, as 
well as caricatur and cartoons 
Showing the hatred of the young 
workers of Moscow for Fascism. 


“Only we, the young generation 
of the great October revolution, of 
the rty of Bolsheviks, the Party 
of Lenin and Stalin feel free, feel 
happy,” 
speaker of the day. 


“Our Soviet government has al- 
ways carried out firmly, and is 
carrying out a peace policy, and in 
this lies our greatest power and 
strength. The toiling masses of the 
great country of Soviets, and the 
workers of all countries greet this 
peace policy and support it actively. 
And we know that if the Party of 
Lenin and Stalin demands it they 
will arise for its defense and will 
oppose their breasts to those who 
attack the borders of the vast 
Saviet Union.“ 


Kosarev outlined the great and 
successful role of the youth in So- 
cialist construction, and their pride 
in the fact that the Party and its 
leader Stalin love and care for 
them. 


He warned that even more severe 
tests were to come, much more 
work to do, and that no one should 
dare to forget the war danger the 
day when young men of the Soviet 
country must step forward as the 
best and bravest fighters. Every 
inch of our land must be taboo to 
the capitalists, Gosarev reiterated, 
and not one soldier of an enemies’ 
army may pass our borders. 

Let our enemies remember that 
the millions of young people in our 
country prefer death to the dis- 
grace of defeat for their class, and 
will fight as no soldier of a cap- 
italist country can or will fight. 

“Long live peace,” he declared. 
“We do not want war. But we are 
ready for it.” 


declared Kosarev, the main | the bo 
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Thriving Workers’ City Rises 


Culture, Health, com- 
In New Town 


By VERN SMITH 

KHIBINOGORSK, U. 8. S. R.— 
“The Bolsheviks Storm The Tun- 
dra,” is the title of the book of 
pictures of Khibinogorsk industries 
put out by the city department of 
information and printed for them 
by the state. That title represents 
the history of Khibinogorosk, as a 
city. 

The tundra is a half swamp, half 
forest of low fir trees, frozen over 
in winter and with nine feet of 
snow on it then. The tundra was 


scription of the region. 
In the period 1887 to 1892, the 
Finnish geologist Ramzai made sev- 
eral trips here and found the apa- 
tite ores (used as fertilizer) which 
the basis of the city’s present 
ee portance. In 1920, after the Bol- 
shevik revolution a 
Fersman headed an expedition to 
survey the region for the Mur- 


mansk railway administration. Then 


in 1929 an expedition from the 
Scientific Institute of Fertilization 
came out, especially to plan the ex- 
traction of apatite. 

All this time there was nobody 
living on this tundra but 40 Lopars, | min 
barbarians, 
In 1929 the first crew built a 
wagon road from the railway to the 
tundra. . The first loads of tools 
aaa provisions 
sleds by reindeer. La 


were snowed under so deep that 
men were sent out on skis to locate 
them. On Feb. 15, 1930, the rail- 
way track was enough ready so 
that a train came about half way, 
and a temporary station was set up 
there. In April of the same year, 
trains were running all the way. 
Two cars were switched on a siding, 
and the offices of the apatite trust 
set up in them, with the present 
director, Kondrikov, in charge. He 
was there before, too, with the first 
five men, Bolsheviks, who came to 
start things going. 

These five men would meet over 
their borscht (beet soup) with 
which they ate cookies because the 
bread 5 Supplies wer were delayed and 

cookies happened not 
to be. Huddled together in a little 
tent fhey would discuss while they 
ate, such problems as whether to 
build the factories first or the 
houses for the people in the city 
that was to rise out of the tundra. 
They decided that both would have 
to be built together. It sounds fan- 
tastic, but both the city and the 
factories are there now—you can 
go and see them, I dia. 

Even when the side track office 
was established, there was not 
much more than a plan, little ma- 
terial, tools or machinery. 

But men began to pour in, trans- 
portation problems were solved, and 
on July 1, 1930, they began to 
build the city electrical plant, the 
plant, many times expanded, which 
now, a long time later in 1934, is 
only an auxiliary to the tremen- 
dous volume of power that flows in 
from the new Neevges plant. 

Start Mining 

On August 1, they started build- 
ing the apatite concentration plant. 
On Nov. 7 of the same year they 
finished the first public dining 
room, the first bath house and the 
first store. Until then, workers had 
eaten in the open, in all kinds of 
weather. By the end of that year 
they had over 12,000 square yards 
of housing area, for workers to 
live in. 

Meanwhile the mine was started. 
On Jan. 16, 1931, the string of 
settlements became officially a city, 
the mine Soviet being turned into 


— Soviet of the City of Khibin- 


fort First Comitdecation ha 


tractors. Sometimes the tractors | and 


‘year schools for all the children. 


In Midst of Siberian Tundra 


Now, in 1994, there live | here 40,000 in Mining Town 
L * ve 
er. in the Built in Wilderness 
te industry, in mine or mill. 
thousands work in the various other in Five Years” 
dustries springing up, or are — 5 
building workers, mostly. They are its own radio station which - 
paving the streets with rock, and concerts, and also relays the 
busting in a sewer system. from Moscow and 
They are planning a city here of Leningrad. But locally, they have 
160,000 in 1937, and this will * odio 
be a Khibinogorsk completely re- a young radio 
on the latest scientific model. Star, 


It 
the present town, but of brick and 
stone houses. It will be a city with 
parks and imposing public build 
ings. And it will be outside the 
limits of the present town, on 
higher ground, away from the lake 
shore, which wi ne be open for 


of the present 

factories, and railtoad yards. 
But meanwhile, the present 
wooden town is being steadily made 
more convenient to live in, and is 


from. It has, 
bath houses, the latter, with white 


city of seven tons daily. 

There are factory kitchens,” 
that is, public restaurants, for the 
= in all Plante, and in the 


petial Diet 
3 * food, the diet in 
restaurants is carefully bal- 
anced against Arctic rage ga 


other parts of the country. In ad- 
8 


individual kitchen gardens, and ex- 
pect to make it 300 hectares next 
year. This is in addition to the 
1,000-hectare State farm Indus- 
tria” at Apatite, near by, which pro- 
vides milk and meat mainly for the 
miners and mill workers. 

A big new hospital bulding with 
1,000 beds is being constructed, but 


porary quarters. In addition, each 
plant has its “ambulatory” = local 
hospital, and is equipped in 
department with first aid rooms 

like the fuiteclan all Goan Sha Bawiet 
Union. 


Don’t get the idea from this that 
Khibinogorsk has a righ rate of 
sickness. The aitention paid to 
diet, to medical services and sani- 
tation has abolished epidemics, even 
of children’s diseases—and there 
are plenty of children. 

Education is flourishing. There 
are four year elementary and ten 


As for higher education, there is 
a technical high school on mining 
with 500 students. There is a med- 
ical school with 150, students, spe- 
cializing, of course, on Arctic con- 
ditions. And 350 young workers of 


the mills are studying in the fac- 


tory and mill apprenticeship schools. 
Cultural Advances 

In addition they have a “House 
of Artistic Upbringing,” with a 
musical conservatory attached.. The 
house specializes in the arts, includ- 
ing the ballet, and ciassical dancing 
as well as plastic and graphic arts. 
It has 350 students, young workers 
most of them, from mine and mill. 
The musical conservatory teaches 
classes in piano, accordion, stringed 
instruments, and choral singing. 
Much of this work will be trans- 
ferred to the 3,000, 000-rudle Pal- 
ace of Culture which is being built 
as part of the new city, but the 
school of music and arts will prob- 
ably even so have its separate 
building even after the Palace is 
constructed. Radio plays a big part 


aaia,Kirogova, aged. , 


: Se in the local 


slated for higher education in the 
big cities in the near future. The 
city and mine have 180 loud speak- 
ers for clubs, etc., and there are 
800 individual sets scattered around 


town. 
Although it is not part of the 
Khibinogorsk city educational sys- 
tem, the town has the advantage of 
the branch of the Academy of 
Science located here, where a crew 
of geologists, metallurgists, meteor- 
ologists, physicists and chemists 
constantly comb the surrounding 


ten region and dig intd and expose con- 


tinually new riches, or wrest away 
from nature closely guarded se- 
crets of weather making in the 


Northern regions, to be sent by tele- 
000, graph and wireless to the more 


populated: regions of the South. 
_Khibinogorsk, three years ago 
barren tundra, is now not only the 
seat of a high grade and cultured 
machine civilization, but even of 
an electrified civilization. 

In 1930, a Swiss scientist, a thor- 
ough bourgeois with no knowledge 
of Bolshevik ways, came here, 
looked the place over, and wrote 
in capitalist papers: 

“The climate of the vicinity 


/ where the deposits are to be found 
in 


unfavorable and people can 
hardly live there. In my opinion 
very little will remain out of the 
proud hopes of the Soviets.” 
Everybody in Khibinogorsk knows 
those words. They probably acted 
as a challenge. A favorite and al- 
ways applauded way of ending a 
speech at the opening of some new 
section of Khibinogorsk's rapidly 
developing construction work, is to 
say, “Well, Dr. Krugel, what do 
you think of it now?” 


Coal . 
an In Wales Plan 
Pay Rise Fight 


LONDON, Sept. 4. — Unless de- 
mands for higher wages are granted, 
140,000 coal miners in Wales will 
go out on strike on the night of 
Sept. 30, union officials have stated 
here. 

The existing wage agreement with 
the miners union ends on that date, 
and the rank and file miners, in 
view of price rises, are militantly 
pressing for an increased scale of 
wages in the new agreement. 

Already the government is taking 
a hand in the negotiations, prepar- 
ing to use all its force to keep the 
mines from being shut down. 


Attacker ofFSU Woman 
To Be Tried Tomorrow, 


YCL Member Assaulted 
NEW YORK—Thi —The trial of the 


fascist thug, James Edger, who as- 
saulted Manya Rossi, a 60-year-old 


woman member of the Friends of 


the Soviet Union, last Wednesday 
night, will come up tomorrow morn- 
ing at the Fifty-fourth Street Court 
(near Eighth Avenue). The trial 
had been postponed from Saturday. 

Mrs. Rossi, now in Knickerbocker “ 
Hospital, is reported to be in a seri- 
ous condition. 
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surely have gone further 


n Japan’ has: 

said that in his opinion 
isn't pushing the matter 
enough.“ 


T, of course, was before the 
vicious war provocations on the 
Eastern Railway against 


W. Lamont of Morgan and Co. 
that American and Japanese im- 
should co-operate in the 
exploitation and plunder of China. 
Lamont, as a close friend and vag 
wisher ‘of the military clique in 
Japan, criticized the metho: of 
the Japanese militarists as tending 
to expose themselves before the 
eyes of the world. 

“Regarding these points,” the 
prince comments, “I endeavored to 
explain the truth. In my talk with 
Mr. Lamont, he stated that he 


Nippon. His opinions I brought 
back among my many references 
on American opinion.” 

Lamont's considerable complain- 


interested in Japan's military ven- 
tures financially, and do not want 
them to make a blunder in the 
methods of beginning the war 
against the common enemy, the So- 
viet Union. 

Col. House, Wilson’s war adviser, 
told the prince that Japanese im- 
perialism was playing a dangerous 
military game. “The Colonel re- 
marked that everything Japan does 
points toward making her a second 
Germany. The world at large ig 
at the present involved in a sort 
of vast revolution. Taking advane 
tage of this, Japan is attempting 4 
gigantic plot in the Far East.” 


CE Rosen ac was sent to 
the United States to find out 


does not report precisely on this 
point. He sums up his conferences 
in American banking, 

industrial circlés as follows: 


means the sentiment of J. P. Mor- 
gan and Co., the banker Dawes, 
Col. House, et al—H. G.) is divided, 
featuring the contrary feelings that 


oe Bee, 


that she should push her Far 
Eastern policy more aggressively.” 
“American sentiment seems to be 


(in other words, it’s in the bag), 


interfere in the Manchurian issue.” 


ticularly against the Soviet Union ; 


and more. 


hood around 99th Street and Broad- 
way committed another outrage 
Saturday night when they attacked 
Edward Anhalt, a member of the 


| Young Communist League, 
beat him into unconsciousness. An- 
halt had been active in pressing 

charges against Edger. 
The gang had recently beaten 
militant worken, 


neighbor- | William Jackson, a 
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The prince was told by Thomas 


would discuss everything frankly. _ 
In truth, he complained consider- 
ably of the methods employed af ‘ 


ing is in the nature of self-criticism, — 
as J. P. Morgan & Co. are heavily — 


precisely how much financial and 
other support Japan could obtain 
for war against the Soviet Union, 


a 


political and 


“The general American sentiment | 
toward Japan (and this, of course. 


Nippon is attempting too much, and 
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and that nothing now will alter the 
situation. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that the U. S. will positively try to 1. 


In other words, those witn con- 
trary feelings“ will not interfere 
while those for a more aggressive 
Japanese policy in Manchuria, par- 


are already supplying munitions 
and money and will do so more 
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